








WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS. 


By Joun Honerymay, RS. A\.. Henry Spanoise [F.). W. E. Watts 
Owen Fiemine [21.7 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2nd April 1900. 
I. EFFECTS OF INJCUDICIOUS LEGISLATION. By Jonny Honrywan, 1.S.A. 


BOUT twenty years ago the late Sir James Watson, at one time Lord Provost of Glasgow, 

read a Paper here on the work done under the City of Glasgow Improvement Act, 

- and referred to the building regulations then in force in Glasgow. A large number 
of members of the Institute and others specially interested in the housing of the working 
classes were present at the meeting, and in the course of the discussion which followed the 
reading of Sir James’s Paper, I asked those conversant with the subject if it would have been 
possible to erect the improved dwellings which had been erected in London under such 
conditions as to number of stories, height of ceilings, width of passages, &e., as those which 
had been referred to, and the unhesitating reply of Mr. Barry and others in a position to 
speak authoritatively was, that it would have been impossible. The significance of this fact 
was not recognised by Sir James, nor has it been recognised by his successors in office, or by 
civic authorities throughout the country, who have been for many years past endeavouring 
to a large extent suecessfully-——to obtain from Parliament power to multiply conditions and 
restrictions seriously affecting the cost of dwellings. 

Local authorities seem entirely to ignore this consideration, and also the fact that the 
more their regulations increase the cost of erecting dwellings, the higher must be the rent 
which the occupants of these dwellings will have to pay. Now this latter fact is of the very 
first importance in connection with the housing of the working classes generally, and more 
particularly in relation to that section of the working classes which we appropriately designate 
the poor. It is quite evident that, if the blocks of dwellings erected in London by thi 
Peabody Trustees, Sir Sydney Waterlow, and others had been prohibited, it would have left a 
vast gap in the supply of healthy and convenient workmen’s dwellings, which it would hav 
been hardly possible to supply by any other means. And the prohibition of such dwellings in 
other large cities is a serious evil. It is no doubt true that in these blocks the ceilings are 
low and the buildings high, but it has been proved that the houses are perfectly healthy, and 
that although so many families are housed in a comparatively small area, the death-rate is 
lower than the average death-rate of London. 

Where ground is dear it is absolutely necessary that it should carry a number of stories 
if the rents are to be moderate, and in that case the height of ceiling is an important point. 
But in Manchester, Glasgow, and most other large cities, the minimum height of ceiling 
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prescribed is greater than that which has been found most suitable for the improved dwellings 
in London, Then, again, if a large number of dwellings is to be erected on a limited area, 
the number of stories superimposed must not be restricted as it is by the regulations of most 
provincial towns. For example, according to the City of Manchester Building Regulations 
(1868), no building shall be erected of a greater height than two stories, exclusive of the 
basement, in any street which is less than thirty-six feet wide, or of a greater height than 
three stories, exclusive of the basement, in any street which is less than forty-eight feet wide. 
It will be easily seen that any such restriction as this in central localities of great cities must 
make the erection of dwellings at moderate rents impossible. 

Now if such regulations so seriously affect the class of dwellings which may be let at 
from £12 to £20 per annum, how much more serious is the consequence of their effect on 
the rental of houses intended for the poorest class. It is they who most need our con- 
sideration. There is comparatively little difficulty with the better class of artisans; in most 
places there are plenty of good houses for men with good wages; but the great and growing 
difticulty which we have to face is, the difficulty of providing wholesome houses for unskilled 
labourers and the poor who do not earn more than a pound a week. And it is a mistake to 
praise the London County Council and the corporations of other cities for erecting artisans’ 
dwellings, while they do absolutely nothing towards providing suitable dwellings for the 
poorest class. If there is any excuse at all for their interference with private enterprise, it is 
to be found in the circumstance that the erection of houses of, say, £6 per annum and under 
is found now to be commercially unremunerative. That private enterprise, therefore, owing 
to the increased cost produced by the regulations of the corporations themselves, is obliged to 
quit the field and to give up any attempt to provide a sufficient number of these cheap 
dwellings. It was quite evident that when corporations commenced building houses for the 
working classes, the danger of unequal competition would deter private individuals from 
engaging in the same work, and that the effect of this would be to interfere chiefly with the 
erection of the cheapest class of houses. The inevitable tendency of such action by corpora- 
tions must be to fasten upon them the whole responsibility of supplying low-rented houses, 
as they could not expect any assistance, either from associations or from private individuals, 
who required a fair return and ordinary security for their investments. Already several 
corporations have, by their engaging in building operations, succeeded in scaring private 
enterprise ; but they have hitherto failed to recognise their consequent responsibility. A 
good example of this may be found in the City of Glasgow, where the result of the corporation 
building operations is precisely what might have been expected. During the last ten years 
not one single house of £6 and under has been erected by private enterprise, but, on the 
other hand, during the same period, the number of such houses has been considerably 
reduced, owing to clearances made by railway companies, and by the closing of insanitary 
dwellings by the corporation. During the same period the total number of houses at 
£6 and under erected by the corporation was seventy-nine. Now, assuming that the 
average annual increase of the population is over 10,000—a very moderate computation—the 
total addition during the past ten years would be 100,000, and the number of dwellings 
required for the housing of these people in addition to those previously inhabited would be 
about 20,000 ; and if the authorities are to make any headway against the degrading system 
of overcrowding now prevalent, a considerable number of these houses, probably about 2,000, 
should have been erected of a character suitable for the accommodation of the poorest class. 
In similar proportion about 200 of such houses would require to be provided annually. 
If, then, the Corporation, by their building regulations and their threatened competition, 
prevent the erection of such houses by others, they are bound to supply the deficiency 
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themselves; and the task which lies before them now is, first, the immediate erection of 2,000 
houses of the cheapest class, and secondly, the erection of at least 200 similar houses every 
year. As we have seen, they have made no attempt to do anything of the kind. Like other 
municipal bodies, they have been neglecting their paramount duty in this case, and gaining 
popularity by the erection of a class of dwellings which are being abundantly provided without 
their assistance. This is made evident by the latest returns of the Glasgow City Assessor, 
which show that in 1898 the number of houses—chiefly artisans’ dwellings—returned as 
unoccupied was 4,642. 

It may be said that the poor always can, and in fact do, find accommodation. Yes; 
but how? Simply by clubbing together and making one house serve for two or more families. 
That is the only alternative the poor man has if he cannot obtain a house proporticnate to 
his means; and it is more dangerous to the welfare of a community than high dwellings and 
low ceilings, hollow squares, narrow streets, and a great many other things which civic 
authorities are so careful to guard against. 

Nothing, indeed, can be worse than this method of disposing of the poor. It is, in fact, 
the great source of moral, social, and sanitary pollution, and it is evident that the only way 
to put an end to this state of matters is to provide the poor with houses which they can afford 
to pay for ; and that, I believe, can never be done, either by corporations or others, in a way 
which shall be commercially remunerative without some relaxation of building regulations 
affecting the dwellings of the poor. In houses of that kind we must be content with what can 
be proved to be essential, and avoid what is merely desirable. 

But if the ordinary up-to-date conditions and restrictions imposed by civic authorities 
suffice to put a stop to the erection of cheap houses, what is to be said of the prohibition 
of houses of one apartment ? We have recently seen certain burghs in England highly praised 
for having obtained power to prevent the erection of houses of one apartment within their 
bounds. But this action, so far from being creditable to its authors, merely demonstrates 
their ignorance of the conditions under which the urban poor must live; and the only 
conceivable excuse for their conduct is, that they have no poor to provide for. For 
a considerable proportion of those who earn less than twenty shillings per week a house 
of one apartment is a perfectly suitable dwelling—for many it is the most suitable 
dwelling, both on economical and sanitary grounds. For example, an aged couple, 
whose days for active employment are past—the man feeble or perhaps bedridden, the woman 
still able to do odd jobs in the neighbourhood and to keep her house tidy, assisted perhaps 
by small contributions from sons or daughters in service, their whole income barely sufficient 
to keep them from the workhouse—are very much better in a house of one apartment than in 
one of two: for first, they have less rent to pay; secondly, they have more elbow-room if the 
house covers nearly the same area as if divided; thirdly, they have more comfort—the old 
man, even if bedridden, sees what is going on, and enjoys the companionship of his wife ; 
fourthly, the conditions are more wholesome, for the single room, with its necessary fire, is 
much better ventilated than a stuffy little bedroom without a fire or any proper means of 
ventilation. Almost the same remarks apply to a great variety of the poorest class, who are 
just able, and no more, to pay their way and maintain their independence. The young 
labourer, for example, who like most of his class has married imprudently, before he could 
earn more than a living wage for himself, while his children are young, nothing can be more 
suitable for him than a house of one apartment. The soldier's wife or widow, with narrow 
means and perhaps “a kid or two”; the poor old solitary widow struggling to maintain 
herself by cleaning business premises or other precarious employment ; young orphans or 
young women living together for mutual protection and companionship; people in reduced 
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circumstances, and many others, well known to everyone familiar with the conditions of the 
poor, require single-roomed houses in preference to any other. And to compel them to have 
more accommodation than they need or are able to pay for, is simply to offer a premium on 
the prevailing objectionable system to which we have just referred-—the overcrowding of houses 
by the introduction of lodgers. The prohibition of single-roomed houses, therefore, is not a 
step in the right direction, deserving of commendation, but another hindrance in the way of 
our great difficulty—the supply of houses which the poor can afford to pay for. Of course, 
we do not mean to imply that there are not circumstances in which houses of two apartments 
are not greatly to be preferred to houses of one ; but they are necessarily more expensive, and 
those who must have them must pay move for them; but that is no reason why we should 
debar the poor—who are, in fact, better in a single apartment—from gaining an advantage of 
so much consequence to them as a reduction of rent. 

It has been said that a fair proportion of income to be devoted to rent is one-sixth ; but 
that only applies to middle-class incomes. Artisans cannot afford a sixth, and the lower we 


less can a man afford in proportion to his income, and we may 


perhaps assume that the class we are specially referring to cannot be expected to pay more 
than a tenth at most. We cannot expect a labourer with £60 per annum to pay more than 


£6 for his house, and those with less than £60 (and how many are there ?) must pay less. 


co in the social scale the 


Now what seems to be entirely overlooked by recent, framers of building regulations is that 
all the additional expense which such regulations entail must be borne by the poor people 
who occupy the buildings atfected; and if the tendency of such regulations is to increase 
le poor cannot pay, the alternative may be forced upon our autho- 
rities either to relax these regulations or to supply the houses at unremunerative rates ; but 
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rents to an extent which tl 


in adopting the latter alternative they would not only perpetrate an economic blunder, but an 
act of injustice to those who had no share in the benefits bestowed on the poorest, and in some 
instances the least deserving, of their fellow-citizens, for which they are nevertheless compelled 
to pay-~ It may be said that the same objection may be taken to the Poor Laws, but the cases 
are in no respect parallel. Parish councils do not create paupers, the pauper is quite an in- 
dependent production ; he is destitute, diseased, it may be, and utterly helpless, and, being 
unable to pay for his support, he must be supported. The houseiess poor, however, are without 


houses because our civic authorities insist upon conditions and restrictions which, as we 
have seen, prevent a supply of houses being provided; they are therefore themselves respon- 
sible for the conditions of the houseless poor, and it seems to be their duty as the only way 
out of the difficulty either to modify these conditions and restrictions or to exempt such 
houses from their operation. ‘The need of some such liberty being allowed has evidently at 
last dawned on the civic mind, and in the Glasgow Building Regulations Bill, 1900, before 


) 


the present Parliament, Clause 133, part 14, provides inter alia, ‘‘ The Dean of Guild may, with 
the consent of the Corporation (whose consent shall only be given upon a report in writing 
by the Medical Officer and the Master of Works that adequate provision is made for air, 
ventilation, and drainage), relax or modify to such extent as he may think proper all or 
any of the provisions of this Act, or of the Act of 1866, or of any by-laws made in virtue 
of this Act, in any of the cases following, viz.: Blocks of labourers’ dwellings containing 
more than twenty-foui separate dwelling-houses.” 


This is an excellent provision, and the power sought may probably be safely entrusted to 
the municipalities of our large cities which have private Acts, but it is questionable if it 
might safely be entrusted to others without the sanction of a superior independent 
authority. 

The discretionary power desired is necessary not merely to give private enterprise a 
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chance, but also to enable the authorities themselves to erect the houses at a lower rent than 
they can do if they adhere strictly to their own building regulations. 

"This might possibly have the very desirable effect of enabling associations or individuals 
to co-operate with the authorities in providing the much-needed cheap dwellings. 

Most of the regulations affecting low-rented houses are (under various Acts) in force in 
the country and small burghs as well as in the larger towns, but there the restrictions on the 
use of building ground are comparatively of little importance. Near the centre of large cities, 
restrictions on ground, such as limiting the number of stories requiring large free spaces in 
front of windows, prohibiting the return of blocks at corners of streets, leaving portions of a 
site fronting a street unoccupied in order to secure ventilation of the back yards, and in these 
and other ways preventing such a number of dwellings being erected on the site as might with 
due regard to sanitary consideration be placed there, tend most directly to increase rents. 
The time at my disposal, however, will not allow me to go into this subject more in detail. 
Apparently so simple, it is in reality so complex and far-reaching that it would be easy to 
oecupy a whole evening in its elucidation. 

It should not be forgotten that the provision of low-rented houses must not only be 
sufticient to accommodate what may be called the respectable and thrifty poor, but also the 
families of the dissolute, the drunkard, and even the criminal—all in short who cannot pay 
much for a house and who must not get more than they can afford to pay for. 

Not till some adequate provision for the housing of this class of the population is provided 
can the laws against overcrowding be rigorously enforced. At present the practice, unhealthy 
and demoralising as it is, must be tolerated ; the householder who cannot get a house to suit 
his or her means must take in lodgers—he knows no alternative. I know myself of women 
engaged in cleaning offices and the like, unable to get a house in the locality where their work 
lay at a sufficiently low rent, and obliged to take a house of two very small apartments, who 
have regularly four and frequently six lodgers at a time ; and here [ may remark that it is out 
of the question to suppose that people of this class can be accommodated in the suburbs or the 
country, even if they received season-tickets for nothing. ‘They must be near the place where 
their precarious living is earned, a circumstance which adds greatly to the difficulty of provid- 
ing them with cheap dwellings—a difficulty which there is no need to increase by injudicious 
legislation. I am not an advocate for municipal authorities undertaking the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings of any class; but I would repeat that, if they do so at all, they must face 
the task of doing all that is required without any assistance from private parties. And if 
they must undertake the much-needed work, and at the same time secure such a return as 
will suftice to pay interest on the outlay, the community may be satisfied. And it can safely 
be said that no municipality can engage in any work more necessary for the social and moral 
well-being of the community, or more far-reaching in its beneficial consequences. 


Il. BLOCK DWELLINGS: THE ASSOCIATED AND SELF-CONTAINED SYSTEMS. 
By Henry Spaupine [F.). 


HEN the Secretary called upon me to say the Council would be glad if I would read 

a Paper on “ Artisans’ Dwellings,” I at first declined, fearing it would be very 

difficult, if not impossible, to find anything new to say upon this subject. I also 

suggested that members who had had more experience than I have had were better fitted to 

speak on the matter. Hearing, however, that some had declined to do so, 1 consented, and 
promised to read a short Paper, which I hope may be useful to some bere this evening. 
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For many years past | have taken a deep interest in the housing of the working classes, 
and some thirty-five years ago acted for the West London Central Dwellings and Improvement 
Society. This Society bought up rookeries in Drury Lane, Parker Street, and elsewhere, and 
tried to convert these old insanitary houses into healthy homes for the poor who abounded in 
that district. We bought up Bennett's Court in Drury Lane, and there I obtained my first 
experience in trying to house these people in a satisfactory manner. 

[ found I had to specify some peculiar things in order that the Society might not have 
the premises taken away bit by bit by the tenants. For instance, the wood skirtings had to 
be taken up and cement skirtings put in their stead, as the tenants removed the former to 
light their fires. All lead pipes had to be avoided, and iron substituted, as that could not be 
so easily removed, and was, moreover, of little value. Then about nineteen years ago I built 
a block of tenements each consisting of three rooms and scullery. The plan is, I think, 
economical, and the tenements always let at good rentals. Since that time the housing 
question has come more and more to the front, until at last it has become the burning 
problem of the day. Much has been done by public bodies and private individuals to lessen 
the evils of overcrowding, but up to the present time we do not seem to have completely 
solved this difficult problem. 

To many people the idea of attempting to re-house the working classes in block buildings 
at all is a mistake. But in view of the many difficulties that arise, if the workman is to live 
far from his place of work, I fear that two-storey cottages and gardens, however attractive in 
theory, are in many cases impossible at the present time. Perhaps in the future, when the 
working hours are shorter, and the means of transit cheaper and easier, they will become a 
great factor in the solving of the question. 

Now whatever degree of success may have been reached with this class of buildings as 
schemes for housing the working classes—and in my opinion it has been very great—as 
re-housing schemes they have signally failed. Slums have been swept away and_ the 
inhabitants have gone to overcrowd other places, while quite a different class of people have 
occupied the new buildings. We seem to have taken it for granted that if we design the 
tenements on the most approved methods of hygiene the working classes will adapt themselves 
to their new surroundings. 1 do not wish to underrate the importance of hygiene, but hygiene 
is not valued by the working man, and so for its advantages he does not care to pay. For 
example, if we provide a system of fresh-air inlets and outlets to his rooms, we shall find that 


in a very short time they will all be blocked up. I fear it is not much good to argue with the 
working man about sanitation or ventilation. He does not appreciate them at present, 
though with the advance of education he will doubtless do so. We have already made 
one concession in this respect; some years ago it was the custom to provide baths in many 
of the dwellings, now it is seldom done, and considering that public baths are accessible in 
most neighbourhoods, I think it is an open question whether these should be provided in 


these buildings. Also, it is no great hardship for people of this class to share a scullery 
with another family ; they have for the most part been used to it all their lives, living as 
they do in houses with sanitary accommodation for one family and with rooms let to three 
or four. ‘The first thing, then, is to find out the mode of living and the habits of the work- 
ing people, for unless we give them what they are accustomed to and can afford, we shall 
find that the class of people for whom we intended to provide will not live in our buildings. 
'I'wo of the greatest difticulties that face us at the present time in all our large towns are the 
ever-increasing cost of building, and the difficulty of obtaining land suitable for the erection 
of dwellings at a reasonable price, both these producing high rents. What we have to aim at, 
therefore, as architects, is the practice of the most rigid economy in planning and fittings. 
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And this of course applies to the designing of the elevations also. “{We cannot as a rule spend 
much money in ornamentation of any kind, but by a judicious use of the materials at our 
disposal a good effect can always be obtained. 

Block dwellings may, broadly speaking, be divided into two classes :— 

(1) Associated dwellings, in which the offices are common to two or more tenements, or if 
separate, are placed in blocks away from the living-rooms, and approached from the staircase 
or corridors. 

(2) Self-contained tenements, in which all the offices are inside the front door. 

The associated dwellings can be made the more economical, and should therefore be used 
where the tenants will be of the poorest class. One objection to having common sculleries 
and w.c.’s is that a certain amount of supervision is necessary, as when two or three persons 
are responsibie for the cleanliness of a place, the result is not all that can be desired. On the 
other hand, of course, if separate offices are provided for each tenement, and these are all 
placed in one block, accessible from the corridors, the saving is not so great. In the associated 
system corridors must, of necessity, take up a great deal of space, and these, of course, are a 
source of expense for which there is no return in rent. 

On the whole, therefore, I am in favour of the self-contained tenements, provided the 
class of tenants for which the buildings are erected can afford to pay the increased rent. 
The class of tenants desired must, of course, govern the choice of plan. Tenements may 
consist of one, two, three, or even four rooms—usually, I think, two or three. The single room 
tenements are, of course, on the associated plan. 

In the dwellings for the very poor classes, it is not possible to provide a scullery, and the 
sink has to be placed in the living-room. Where a scullery is provided it is a great advantage 
to place a copper in it, as thus the difficulty of providing washing accommodation is got over 
satisfactorily ; but in this case a certain amount of balcony space is necessary for drying pur- 
poses. These balconies seem to be greatly appreciated, although they are not absolutely 
essential. If a copper is not provided, laundries must be put elsewhere. These may be con- 
veniently placed in the courtyard or else in the attic story. Another way is to provide sepa- 
rate laundries to every five tenements, to be used by the tenants on separate days; but this, 
of course, is not so economical. There are other buildings which may be, placed in the court- 
yard with advantage, such as workshops, where the men can do small repairs, some place 
where they can store their tools, barrows, &c. It is also an advantage, especially in dwellings 
of the associated type, to provide urinals and w.c.’s there also. In some of the buildings of 
the Guinness trust, an arrangement is made by which the tenants can at stated hours in the 
day procure boiling water, and this, I believe, is greatly appreciated. 

In both systems of planning, the associated and the self-contained, the tenements, may 
be approached direct from the staircase or from a balcony running the entire length of the 
block, with two or three staircases according to the number of tenements. Some, people 
object to this latter method on the ground that these balconies obstruct the light and_ direct 
sunshine, but I do not consider this a serious objection, as the size of the window openings 
can be proportionately increased where these look on to a balcony. Another objection some- 
times put forth is that the balconies in the upper stories are necessarily very much exposed. 
In the dwellings erected in 1893 by the Manchester Corporation, the tenements are arranged 
round a quadrangle, with the balconies looking in to it, and these are thus sheltered to some 
extent. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to give a short description of one of these blocks—that in 
Oldham Koad. ‘The site on which these buildings stand contains a superficial area_of about 
7,832 square yards, of which about 3,430 square yards are covered by the buildings. The site 
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is rectangular, and the buildings are 
a spacious recreation-eround., ] aving 


arranged round the four sides of it, leaving in the centre 
xa superficial area of about 4,402 square vards. This is 
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enclosed and separated from the cartway and footway by means of a light iron fence, and forms 
a safe playground for the children. The whole of the ground floor of the building facing 
Oldham Road is reserved for shops, and these are so planned as to be available either for the 
occupation of tenants residing in the building, or for those who, residing elsewhere, would 
merely utilise them as lock-up shops. In all cases good cellarage accommodation has been 
provided for use in connection with the shops. 

The public staircases are immediately accessible from the street entrances and from the 
courtyard, and they afford direct communication with the external balconies and the laundry 
departments in the attic floor. The staircases being open, a good blow through is secured at 
each corner of the quadrangle, so that the air there is well circulated. The caretaker’s office and 
rooms immediately adjoin the cartway entrance fronting Spittal Street, in order that this official 
may have full control and command of the vehicular traffic connected with the dwellings. 

The block is divided into one- and two-roomed tenements. The average size room for a 
one-roomed tenement is about 130 square feet. For the two-roomed tenements, the living- 
room is about 174 square feet and the bedroom about 108 square feet. Through ventilation 
is obtained in all the tenements. All the rooms are 9 feet high. It is interesting to compare 
these areas with those adopted in the buildings erected by the London County Council. The 
size usually adopted in their buildings is about 144 square feet for the living-room and 
96 square feet for the bedroom, although in the recent competition the sizes asked for were not 
less than 100 feet for the bedroom and not less than 155 square feet for the living-room. 

In the Manchester buildings, each tenement is provided with a well-ventilated food-store 
and also a coal-store. A w.c. and a washing-up sink are provided in the entrance lobbies for 
the joint use of the occupants of each of the two tenements to which these common lobbies 
give access. Dust-shoots are provided throughout, but I have come to the conelusion that 
the method adopted in many of the London County Council buildings for the removal of dust 
is preferable. There each tenant has a dust-pail, and there is a common dust-bin in the yard. 
The laundries in this block of buildings are placed in the attic stories, and are accessible from 
the public staircases. 

The schedule of accommodation in the Oldham Road block comprises sixteen shops and 
cellars, four laundries and drying-rooms, 237 two-roomed tenements and forty-eight single 
tenements. The double tenements are for families of four or five persons and the single tene- 
ments for one tenant. 

In the plans which obtained the first premium for the proposed dwellings on the Millbank 
Estate, through ventilation is not only obtained in the living and bed rooms but also to the 
staircases, behind which are placed the balcony yards, and although the working classes, like 
some others, may not appreciate the value of fresh air, I think it is all-important that their 
rooms should be so planned that they can be thoroughly well ventilated and fresh air obtained 
by cross ventilation from the front to the back ‘of the house. The children of the working 
classes are now being well educated, and no doubt they will appreciate well-planned and well- 
ventilated tenements in the future. 

It will be seen by the plans [pp. 258-59] that each tenement is approached by 
means of the general staircase, from the landing of which access is gained to the private 
entrance and lobbies of the various self-contained tenements, consisting of a living-room 
having a floor area of not less than 160 feet superficial, overlooking the street and fitted with 
a dresser with two shelves, potboard and cupboard, also a self-setting range for an open or 
close fire. A bedroom or bedrooms, having a minimum floor area of 106 feet superficial, fitted 
with a hanging cupboard for clothes and a mantel register stove. A scullery, overlooking the 
courtyard and disconnected from the living and bed rooms by the ventilated_ entrance lobby 
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and the adjoining balcony, containing a floor area of not less than 45 feet superficial, and 
fitted with a stoneware sink, a draining-board, a plate-rack, a six-gallon copper, and an open 
cottage range, so that, if thought desirable, the scullery could be used as a kitchen. The 
scullery, the water-closet, the galvanised iron coal-box, the food-store, and the dust-pails, Xc., 
are all accessible from the balcony, to enable any necessary sanitary inspection or replenish- 
ment of stores to be made without disturbing the privacy of the inmates, and to allow of any 
household washing and clothes-drying being carried on without discomfort. 

I have not had much opportunity of studying buildings of this class which have been 
erected abroad, but from all I can gather they are not much in advance of us in this respect. 
| am informed that sixty-two blocks of buildings of this class, divided into 992 tenements, 


have been erected at Spezia. These buildings are both financially and socially a great success. 
But they can form no comparison with buildings in London and other large towns, owing to 
the very favourable circumstances in which they were erected. Labour is cheap there, and 
the site was acquired on very low terms, and in consequence a flat containing three rooms and 
a kitchen can be obtained for about 11s. 6d. a month. 

Much has been said against erecting these large blocks of buildings, but at any rate they 
are sanitary, and far more healthy than the houses usually occupied by artisans. This is cer- 
tainly my experience as an owner of dwellings of this class, and the recent report of Dr. 
Saunders, the Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, contirms this view. Accord- 
ing to his figures we find that during the five years 1894 to 1898 the average death-rate in 
five blocks of these dwellings in Houndsditch owned by the Corporation is 12 per 1,000, whilst 
for London during the same period it was 18 per 1,000. 

Objection has also been taken on the ground that herding so many people together favours 
immorality, but my experience leads me to a different conclusion, and Dr. Saunders reports 
that during the same five years there was only one illegitimate child born in these dwellings, 
and the mother is reported to have been of weak intellect and a mere child. The birth-rate 
is always high in these buildings, being 43 per 1,000 for 1898 as against 16 per 1,000 for the 
whole of the City. 

I think, therefore, we may feel sure that if we provide better dwellings for the working 
classes, they will not only conduce to the health and comfort of the people but will also tend 
to make them better and more useful citizens in the future. The upper and middle classes 
are now beginning to live in flats, and | do not think it is a hardship for the working classes 
to do the same. In Scotland this mode of living has been in vogue for centuries, and when 
our artisans get more accustomed to live in flats, I believe they will like them more and more. 


Ill. THE LATER PEABODY BUILDINGS. By W. FE. Wattis [..}. 


7 OUR Committee have done me the honour of asking me to give a short description 
of the buildings erected by the Peabody Trust, especially in connection with the 


- planning. 

[do not propose to say much about the earlier buildings. From the first they have 
invariably been erected in blocks generally five stories high, placed in such a way as to give as 
much light and air as possible to the windows, while at the same time leaving good spaces 
for play-grounds. The play-grounds are paved, either with conerete or with tar paving. 
In all cases except one, the entrances to the blocks are from these play-yards. The sites are 
enclosed by dwarf walls and railings, and care is taken to keep out hawkers and objectionable 


characters, so that the tenants may enjoy as much peace and quietness as possible. 
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The amount originally left by Mr. Peabody was £500,000, and his object was to provide 
good and wholesome dwellings for the poorer working classes, and he thought, with care, such 
dwellings could be erected as could not only be let at considerably lower rents than those 
charged by the ordinary landlord, but would also return a fair percentage on the capital 
expended. The amount spent on land and building up to the end of last year was about 
£1,300,000, so that I think it may be fairly claimed that Mr. Peabody’s object has been 
attained. The average weekly earnings of the head of each family in residence is £1 3s. 1d. 
The average rent of each dwelling is 4s. 93d. a week, and of each room 2s. 2d. The rent in 
all cases includes the free use of water, laundries, sculleries, and bath-rooms. 

The earlier blocks contained. over a hundred rooms each, and were designed on the old 
corridor plan with an open stone staircase in the centre, and sculleries and w.c.’s at each 
extreme end, and large laundries and enclosed drying-grounds on the top story. These blocks 
were six stories high. The corridors were very dark, and the plan was a very costly one. 
About twenty-five years ago an entirely new plan was adopted. This provided ten rooms on 
each floor besides a laundry, two w.c.’s and two sculleries, and the staircase, which was central, 
was enclosed. After this, another plan was adopted which gave an extra room on each floor 
with the same other offices, but the staircase was in one flight in the centre of the building, 
and as it only got a side light from the sculleries at each end, it was too dark. Another 
plan was then adopted; the laundry was provided on the top floor, and good light was 
obtained for the staircase, which, however, was still in one flight. 

The accompanying plans | pp. 262-63] are what we have adopted, with slight variations, 
for some years past, and I think are better in every way than any preceding them. The blocks 
are five stories high except the centre portion, which contains the laundries and enclosed dry- 
ing-room, which is six stories high. There are ten rooms on each floor, with two sculleries and 
two w.c.’s in well-ventilated corridors outside the dwellings. The rooms are divided into 
dwellings of one, two, and three rooms, and are let at average rents of 3s., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 
respectively. The laundries are fitted up with four sets of coppers and washing tubs with 
water laid on to all. The windows are louvred and the floors asphalted om concrete. In 
planning, simplicity and comfort have been aimed at, and useful proportions for the rooms 
kept in view. Very little space has been wasted in corridors and passages, and ample light 
has been secured to all parts. The rooms are all 8 feet 6 inches in height. The living-rooms 
are 13 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 9 inches, and the bedrooms 13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 9 inches. 
The single living-rcoms are 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. 

Each living-room contains a range or kitchener 3 feet wide with oven and boiler, two 
cupboards, one of which is arranged at the bottom as a coal bunker. The bed-rooms contain 
a small register stove and one cupboard fitted with hooks. Nails are not allowed to be driven 
into the walls, but picture rails are provided in all rooms. Small zine hoppers are provided 
in the external walls of rooms for ventilation, and fresh air is admitted to each fireplace through 
zinc tubes fixed in the tloors between the jambs of the mantel and an air-brick in external walls. 

The floors of rooms are ordinary boarded floors and not fireproof. The ceilings are ordi- 
nary lath and plaster. Throughout the buildings the walls are of brick, rendered on the 
internal faces with Portland cement which is afterwards distempered. The sculleries and 
w.c.’s are provided in the corridors outside the dwellings, as we consider this far better than 
making the dwellings self-contained. Being outside they can be inspected at any time without 
annoyance to the tenants, and should any repairs be required they can be executed without 
any trouble. Again, there is the advantage that when any of these are under repair the 
tenants can use those in the other corridor without having to invade their neighbours’ dwell- 
ings for this purpose. Stoneware sinks are used in the sculleries and County Council 
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with, while there is still ample air circulating in the staircase and corridors. Under the old 
system the tenants used to list up their doors, but now this is searcely known. While on this 
subject of ventilation, I should like to say that I think it may be overdone. I have been told 
by Mr. Shirley Murphy of the London County Council that buildings cannot possibly be 
healthy unless the wind can blow completely through them, and this, he says, applies to both 
staireases and dwelling-rooms. He also says bedrooms should not be entered direct from the 
living-rooms. It was for this reason that the London County Council architect had to provide 
in the Council's buildings back passages, although neither direct light nor air could be given 
to them. I think such passages are bad in the extreme, besides adding considerably to the 
cost of the building. Personally I think that, by the bedroom doors opening directly out of 
the living-rooms, where a fire is almost always burning both summer and winter, there must 
always be a considerable change of air of all the rooms. As to drainage I think I need say 
little more than that we carefully disconnect from the sewers by an intercepting trap ; that 
we provide an ample number of well-ventilated inspection chambers; that the highest points 
of all branches of the drainage system are ventilated, and that all soil-pipes are carried up 
full bore well above the roof; and finally, that every care is taken to ensure good workman- 
ship, and none but the very best materials are used. 

The birth-rate for the year reached 33:1 per 1,000, which is 3°6 per 1,000 above that for 
all London for the same period. The death-rate, including the deaths of fifty-four inhabitants 
of the buildings who were removed to hospitals, was 14:7 per 1,000, which is 4-0 per 1,000 
below the average of London. Should any gentleman present be interested in the vital 
statistics of Peabody Buildings, I would refer him to a most exhaustive Report of Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1891. 

In these matters [ think, in order properly to appreciate the benefits to the health of 
people living in good sanitary dwellings, the comparisons should not be with all London, 
but with the district in which the dwellings are located. 

I hope these few particulars will be of service to those interested in the subject. 


IV. THE REBUILDING OF THE BOUNDARY STREET ESTATE. 


By Owen Frenne [4.], F.R.Stat.Soc. 
ITECTS LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

\,N 3rd Mareh 1900 H.R.H. the Prince of Wales completed the labours of seven 
( ) years by formally opening the last of the many blocks of working-class dwellings 

‘ that comprise the fifteen acres of Kast London known as the Boundary Street Estate, 
Bethnal Green, and he heartily congratulated the London County Council upon the under- 
taking thus brought to a successful issue. This cordial expression of approval on the part of 
the Prince of Wales is a source of considerable encouragement to those who have been 
honoured by a share in the execution of this great enterprise, so full of promise for the social 
welfare of London’s future inhabitants. 

The history of the circumstances that caused the condemnation of the Boundary 
Street district as an “‘insanitary area,” and the incidents attendant upon the purchase and 
demolition of the condemned property, are related in a pamphlet published by the Clerk of 
the Council on the occasion of the opening ceremony. ‘These interesting aspects of the 
general undertaking, however, can hardly be said to come within our province. As architects 
our point of view is limited to the question of reconstruction, but observations from this point 
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of view addressed to members of this Institute must necessarily go somewhat more closely 
into detail than was possible in the official pamphlet. 

Every architect knows from experience that a series of buildings is never completed 
without a good deal of anxiety and some disappointment. This is particularly the case when 
an expenditure exceeding £250,000 has to be carried through without financial extras. For 
it is obvious that in such a scheme as Boundary Street a heavy bill of extras would have 
greatly diminished the value of the experiment, the success of which depended almost entirely 
upon the preservation of its self-supporting character. Given a rate subsidy, dwellings of any 
character can obviously be built, and when built they can be let at any rents. The real 
problem is to take the current rents ruling in the neighbourhood and to reconcile them with 
the financial terms upon which a loan can be raised. 

At Boundary Street the current rents ruling in the neighbourhood were at the rate of 3s. 
per week per habitable room, sculleries and offices being included without extra charge. On the 
other hand the rate of interest prevailing at the time when the loan was raised, added to the 
sinking fund, rendered it necessary to clear 3? per cent. in order to avoid a rate subsidy. 
The financial conditions, therefore, were more severe than those that are observed, for example, 
by the great Metropolitan Trusts. This is a point not always remembered when the work of 
the Council is compared with that of private corporations. Moreover the Council keeps its 
‘‘ Rebuilding ” accounts rigidly distinct from the general municipal funds. This example is 
not generally followed, but it is of great importance after constructive housing work has 
passed the early experimental stage. 

The first important point to note in connection with the re-building of Boundary Street 
is that public opinion was in a very inchoate state on the housing question when the rebuild- 
ing of the estate was commenced. ‘The Council had by no means determined that it would 
carry through the undertaking. It was an experiment for London. Similar experiments in 
provincial cities had not been wholly successful. At this time, moreover, the financial con- 
ditions under which the rebuilding had to be subsequently executed had not been fully 
ascertained. When the order was given, for example, to design the first two blocks of build- 
ings on the Estate it was understood that a 100 years’ sinking fund would have to be provided 
for, and that the cost of the extraordinary foundations would not be debited against the 
buildings. The designs were based upon these conditions, which were complied with, the 
estimate calculated on this financial basis showing an annual surplus of 12s. per annum. 
However, after the working drawings, specification, and quantities had been completed it 
appeared that the financial basis upon which the buildings had been designed was an 
impossible one, and that it would be necessary to reduce the term of the sinking fund to 55 
years, and to debit the buildings with the cost of the whole of the heavy extraordinary 
foundations. Consequently the annual surplus of 12s. became converted into an annual 
deticit of 1174 8s. 10d., and the estate as a whole thus became burdened with an avoidable 
deficit that has hampered its development throughout. 

These first buildings, moreover, were not wholly satisfactory from the point of view of 
design. At the moment there happened to be a reaction against elaboration in design, and 
perhaps the architectural barometer is unduly sensitive. At any rate these early buildings 
were designed in a plain, simple style, which may not be architecturally suitable for the 
position. They are good, comfortable buildings, however, from a practical point of view, and, 
despite their plain exterior, are now very popular with the tenants. If there is one lesson 
that can be drawn from this occurrence it is that thoughtful architectural design is not 
possible when architects are being worked at high pressure night after night, and when they 
are separated from one another in isolated rooms, too distant for adequate co-operation. 
Three months’ more careful deliberation on these early designs, coupled with more precise 
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financial instructions, would have been of the greatest benefit to the Boundary Street Estate 
as a whole. 

It now became necessary to undertake the second section of the estate, which com- 
prised the whole of the northern fringe of the area. The general prospect at that moment 
was gloomy. There was a heavy deficit to clear off. There were rumours of strikes and rises 
in the price of materials. Public opinion was unsympathetic. Care and attention to detail, 
however, brought its usual reward. Surpluses began to appear as block after block of the 
new section was carried forward, and by the time that the section was completed the deficit 
had been cleared off and surpluses were accumulating. The appearance of the buildings gave 
more satisfaction to the public and to ourselves. It is important, moreover, to note that this 
section contains the cheapest buildings that have been built for the Council. Cleeve Buildings 
cost £79 per room, Sonning £68, Taplow £71, Marlow £67, Shiplake £68. It is true that 
since the date of these contracts many causes have conspired to increase the cost of building, 
but even allowing for these the cost per room is low. 

Simultaneously with the development of Section “B”’ an interesting experiment was 
being tried in the S.E. angle of the estate. Two sites were set apart for a limited competition 
among specially qualified architects. Unfortunately, however, the experiment did not realise 
all that had been expected of it. Indeed, the experience that the Council’s architects went 
through in their first buildings was repeated by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the successful com- 
petitor, in a somewhat remarkable way. In each case the amount of money available was 
considered greater than it actually was. In each case it was determined to try the experiment 
of constructing only two self-contained tenements per landing. In each case the result was a 
substantial deficit instead of the surplus that might reasonably have been looked for. In each 
case the plainness of the external treatment failed to arouse public enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
most unfortunate result of this competition was that the resulting deficit absorbed the balance 
of the surplus that had been accumulated upon section ‘“ B,”’ and the whole estate was thus 
again thrown into financial troubles. 

It will give some idea of the state of uncertainty of the public mind when it is realised 
that it was not until October 1895, several years after the commencement of the work, that 
the Council determined to retain the whole estate in its own hands, and instructed its archi- 
tect to proceed with the sketch plans of the buildings on the remaining three sections. It is 
necessary to refer to this point, as it has been held that the time occupied in the reconstruc- 
tion of the estate was too long. The works could undoubtedly have been completed in a shorter 
period had the work been ordered at one time instead of at varying intervals. 

Towards the end of 1895 difficulties began slowly to increase. The tenants began to 
grumble at the small minimum superficial area of the rooms (i.c. 144 square feet for living- 
rooms and 96 square feet for bedrooms). They also expressed a desire for private sculleries 
and for a larger proportion of self-contained tenements. Their views found authoritative 
support in medical and Government circles, and indeed were worthy of adoption from every 
point of view except that of cost. The result of this movement was a general improvement 
in the standard of accommodation, not perhaps quite to the level desired, but sufficient to 
make the new tenements more commodious and comfortable than those that had been built. 
The minimum areas of the rooms were increased to 160 feet super for living-rooms and 
110 feet super for bedrooms. Many of the rooms exceed these minimum sizes. This change, 
however, naturally involved a higher cost per room. Other influences were, moreover, working 
in the same direction of increased cost. The new Building Act increased the thickness of 
walls, a heavy item in working-class dwellings. The Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
necessitated an increase in the number of sinks, &c., provided. The Bye-laws under the Public 
Health Act increased the cost of sanitary fittings. Then wages rose. From May to July 
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1896 the wages of the skilled trades increased a halfpenny per hour, and this rise was followed 
on Ist June 1897 by a similar rise in the wages of labourers. The subsequent heavy rises in 
the prices of materials will be familiar to all architects. Bricks rose almost to famine prices, 
and the price of brickwork naturally followed. Portland cement, steel joists, slates, lead, and 
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zine all mounted up in value at an alarming rate. Meanwhile rents did not increase in 
anything like the same proportion, and the financial strain became at times a source of consi- 
derable disquietude to those familiar with the facts and immediately responsible. 

On 26th July 1898, however, the quantities of the final blocks of buildings were 
completed, the financial conditions having been complied with, and the rents to be obtained 
being sufficient to pay all current expenses, and to meet the interest on the total capital value 
of the land (ear-marked for housing) and buildings, and to provide a sinking fund to redeem 
the expenditure within periods varying from fifty-two to sixty years. If these anticipations 
are realised the estate will in future work out its own salvation. Every year its value to 
London will increase, owing to the fact that the sinking fund will accumulate far more rapidly 
than the value of the buildings will diminish. And at the end of the sinking fund period of 
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fifty-two to sixty years the whole estate will have been self-redecmed and thenceforward will 
be an unincumbered municipal asset. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the fact of compliance with the severe 
financial limitations imposed by no means implies satisfaction with these limitations. The 
whole process of 
development has 
been one hard, con- WN 

SS 


tinuous financial 








struggle. The rents [> <=) 

are as high as a 

can be obtained. ef 
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the northern build- 
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below a reasonable | ii 
standard. This | of hs (ae 
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has worse effects, 
because it tends to 
perpetuate a class 
of building that in 
some respects is 
unworthy of the 
care and labour de- 
voted to it, and that 
cannot be substan- 
tially altered until 
the expiration of 
the sinking fund | NS es 
| 











period. These difti- 


culties would be yf We | 
removed by the | = 
extension of the Fic. 10. 


sinking fund term 
to 100 years, and it is difficult to see what interests would suffer if this extension were 
accorded by Parliament. 

It would not be fitting to close this Paper without a few statistics, for statistical in 
formation is a valuable part of housing work. The estate as completed (including the Gold 
smith Row annexe) contains 1,069 tenements. Classifying these according to their size, 541 
consist of two rooms each, exclusive of scullery, 400 of three rooms each, 108 of four rooms 
each, 15 single rooms, and 10 special large tenements. Classifying the 1,069 tenements in 
another way, 601 are entirely self-contained ; 201 are self-contained, but the private w.e. is 
detached ; 90 have a private scullery and w.c. outside the tenement ; 142 have a private w.c. 
outside the tenement, but use a common scullery, while 35 use both the scullery and w.c. in 
common with other tenements. These 1,069 tenements are arranged to provide accommoda- 
tion for 5,524 persons. In addition to this there are seventy-seven commodious workshops and 
eighteen shops. Every habitable room on the estate is provided with a vertical angle of light 
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of at least 45° and a horizontal angle of at least 90°. The buildings are generally five stories 
high, and are of fire-resisting construction throughout. Nearly every room has an eastern, 
southern, or western aspect. Many of the rooms command an interesting outlook which, 
owing to the radiating arrangement of the roads, is often of considerable extent. The 
entrance avenue to the estate from Shoreditch High Street is 60 feet wide, and the other 
six radiating avenues are each 50 feet wide. Each of these avenues is lined on either 
side with trees, and there are three 
public gardens on the estate, of an 
aggregate area of nearly three quar- 
ters of an acre. The central circular 
varden is raised in terraced form, so 
that the eye is refreshed by a bank of 
trees and flowers at the end of each 
avenue. The children’s playground is 
on the level of the highest terrace, 
and its necessary aridity, being above 
the pedestrian’s eye-line, is not ob- 
truded on the public view. The 
washing accommodation is concen- 
trated in a public laundry, which is 
well fitted up, but which needs further 
organisation to make it entirely popu- 
lar. The estate also comprises a set 
of baths, two club-rooms, a bakery, and 
an estate store and workshop for gene- 
ral repairs. With regard to the ques- 
tion of cost, it is impossible to give an 
exact figure, as all the accounts have 
ae ee not yet been completed. Apart from 
eee Oe ay_tacham Puleinss} this question, however, a very near 
L. Rages Davison, del. figure may be arrived at. The cost 
per cube foot, including architectural 
commission and salaries, quantities, clerks of works, and all incidentals, works out at about 
8id., which is as low as any other modern flat dwellings recently erected in London parti- 
culars of which have been obtainable. ‘Taking the cost per room as the standard, the cost of 
building, reckoned on the same inclusive basis, has been about £91 10s., including all 
foundations. This is within a few pounds of the average cost per room of the Peabody 
Buildings (£86 17s.), erected many years ago. <A similar comparison as to land shows that 
the Peabody land cost £23 3s. 2d. per room, while Boundary Street was debited with £21 16s. 
per room. It is true that the Peabody rooms are let at 2s. 34d., as against the Council’s 8s., 
but this variation in rent is not due to difference in original cost. 

One last paragraph. It is to testify to the interest and devotion that has been displayed 
by all concerned in the execution of this work. Of the Council’s late superintending archi- 
tect, Mr. Blashill, it is impossible to speak without enthusiasm. The confidence he placed in 
us younger men, often in the face of a good deal of public criticism, has endeared him to us 
in perhaps a special degree, and it has been an honour for us to have been selected to assist 
him in the execution of the greatest work of his public career. But Mr. Blashill would be 
the first to acknowledge the architectural skill displayed by those younger architects who have 
impressed yery interesting individualities upon different portions of the estate. We are espe- 
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cially indebted to Mr. Gardhouse Charlton, Mr. R. Robertson, Mr. C. C. Winmill, Mr. R. M. 
Taylor, Mr. W. Hynam, and Mr. A. M. Philips, and their respective colleagues. Many of 
these architects met for the first time in the class-rooms of the Architectural Association some 
years ago, and it may be encouraging to those who are now occupying their places to know 
that their predecessors were so soon afforded such an excellent opportunity for carrying out 
the lessons they had learned in the various schools of design. The efforts of the architects 
were, moreover, ably seconded by the great body of skilled artificers who have striven to make 
this estate a model of good workmanship. Personally I feel a special sense of comradeship 
with the men who have actually worked on these buildings. Their continuous struggle for- 
wards, despite those soul-destroying delays when materials urgently needed do not arrive, or 
arrive wrongly contrived; their perseverance, in the face of repeated storms and frosts, calls 
forth the most cordial recognition. If any members of this Institute are ever tempted to 
visit Boundary Street, and find the workmanship worthy of admiration, will they think of the 
silent unnamed workers, by whose patient labour this great structure has been built up ? 

I have been asked to say a word in conclusion as to the probable influence of Boundary 
Street on the future, but that is almost beyond the scope of this Paper. Prophecy is a gift 
reserved for the very few. The Millbank Estate, which is to West London what Boundary Street 
is to East London, will be completed probably within two years from tie present time. It 
will house over 4,000 persons, and will be perhaps more stately in architectural character 
than Boundary Street could have been. Moreover, other works are proceeding in other dis- 
tricts of London, and a large cottage scheme in the southern suburbs is under consideration. 
To quote from the report of the Clerk of the Council presented at the Boundary Street open- 
ing, “ the Council is engaged in operations which, if conducted at one spot, would result in the 
formation of a town of nearly 36,000 inhabitants—that is, of the size of Macclesfield, the 
well-known manufacturing town of Cheshire.” Much of this work, however, yet remains to 
be completed. 

PAPERS. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING 


Mr. J. M. Brypon, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


nothing more ornamental than 
great bands of brickwork, which was all they 
could afford—it must be acknowledged that 
they had achieved, from an_ architectural 
point of view, very satisfactory results. What 
he had to say on the present occasion con- 
cerned not so much the architect or the builder’s 
duties, but rather the contrivers and planners of 
these schemes. What was really wanted were 


THe CHAIRMAN said that the main points materials—with 
seemed to be, first, how to house the people who 
were turned out of the areas on which these 
great schemes were to be carried out. The usual 
result appeared to be that the people dispossessed 
never came back to the reconstructed dwellings. 
Secondly, how to build economically and efti- 
ciently—evidently the great crux of the question. 
Thirdly, how to house the labouring classes 





near their work. He would ask Mr. Blashill, 
who had had so much to do with the monumental 
scheme so successfully carried out on the 
Boundary Street area, to open the discussion. 

Mr. THOMAS BLASHILL [F’), late Superin- 
tending Architect to the London County Council, 
after thanking Mr. Fleming for his kind references 
to him, referred in eulogistic terms to the staff of 
architects who had been engaged on the Boundary 
Street work. It was a great scheme, and re- 
quired the efforts of many different minds. Every 
one of them had contributed to the success of 
the work, and deserved a full share of whatever 
credit attached to it. With so little variety of 


buildings that the poorer class could live in. No 
class of society had houses perfect in every respect, 
and with which their occupants could be com- 
pletely satisfied. But in an artisan’s dwelling 
everything must be perfect —that was driven 
home to them at every turn. The philanthropist 
would listen to no economies where provision had 
to be made for the labouring classes. Yet to have 
cheap buildings they must economise in every 
possible way. A member of the County Council 
once protested to him against the cruelty of 
having no lifts in anartisan’s dwelling of five stories 
high—it was “ too bad,’’ he said, ‘“‘ to make them 
climb so high”! He feared, too, that people would 
QQ 
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have to be satistied with something less than 
what the medical officers thought they ought to 
have. If the municipal authorities did not build 
for the very poorest he did not know why they 
should build at all. There were private specu 
lators in plenty to build for other people. Again, 
he thought the necessity for people living near 
their work was a great deal too much insisted 
upon. The original Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 
which wag superseded by the Act of 1890, decreed 
that the people turned out must be rehoused on 
the site or in its immediate vicinity. That was 
impossible, because the land must be vacant for a 
time, and the houses in the vicinity were just as bad 
as the houses that were to be pulled down. As a 
matter of fact the great bulk of the people could 
be accommodated very well some two or three 
miles away with no hardship at all, considering 
the long distance they could be carried for a penny. 
In proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
authors of the Papers, Mr. Blashill said that the 
ground had been exceedingly well covered. ‘They 
had given of the best of their thoughts, and their 
large and varied experience gave immense weight 
to their views. He was particularly glad to hear 
the information given by Mr. Spalding and Mr. 
Wallis upon the question of plans. He had been 
much struck by the justice of Mr. Honeyman’s 
remarks upon the points which he himself 
had just touched on. It was interesting to have 
information from Glasgow, which was early in the 
field in this matter. With regard to single-room 
dwellings, they were more accustomed to them in 
Glasgow than people were in London. The single- 
roomed dwellings in the old Salt Market were really 
very desirable. They had a fashion of what were 





called bed cupboards—not close cupboards, as 
sometimes to be met with in cottages, but quite 
spacious receptacles. It seemed an altogether 
excellent arrangement. Those less familiar with 


the subject, or less critically inclined, would tind 
a great deal of valuable information in the Papeis ; 
and the Institute was to be congratulated upon 
having got such a useful series. 

Mr. J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS [F.), in 
seconding the vote of thanks, confessed that he 
took a somewhat different view from many of those 
put before them in the Papers. He thought Mr. 
Honeyman’s met the matter most fully. He could 
not understand why public authorities had to deal 
with the question at all. The erection of artisans’ 
dwellings ought to be left to private enterprise, 
except in the case of buildings for the very poorest 
class, which could not be built at a remunerative 
rate, and for which the authorities should grant 
some assistance. For the class Mr. Honeyman 
particularly mentioned, those earning but a few 
shillings a week, a decent-sized room for a man 
and his wife, or perhaps with one or two small 
rooms opening out of it for children, might be not 
quite the accommodation a medical officer would 
like, but it was not an uncomfortable arrangement, 
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and might be built to pay a small percentage. The 
building of such dwellings might reasonably be 
subsidised by the public authorities, and the actual 
requirements of the very poor be reasonably met. 
The occupants of these dwellings were the people 
who really wanted to be near to their work. ‘The 
ordinary working-man, such as the building artisan, 
was seldom required to start work before seven 
o'clock in the morning, and he finished at five or 
half-past, and therefore had plenty of time to get 
away to the suburbs by means of cheap trains and 
trams. In the case, however, of dock labourers 
and people earning very small sums, who almost 
every day had to cast about for a job, it was of the 
utmost consequence that they should live near 
where they might expect to find work, and at any 
hour early or late. But the public authorities 
ought not to waste the ratepayers’ money in deal- 
ing with the ordinary artisan, whe could afford to 
pay rent as well as any other class of society. 
Comparing conditions now with what they were 
twenty-five years ago, he was doubly as well off: 
his wages had greatly increased ; he had nothing 
to pay for his children’s education, less to pay 
for rent, food, and commodities — everything 
was cheaper—in fact, he was favoured in every 
way. With reference to the Boundary Street 
scheme, it seemed to him that they were beginning 
at the wrong end, because in order to make it pay 
the County Council had to charge a higher rent 
to those who ought to have cheap dwellings, or 
else they spent the ratepayers’ money to help 
those who did not need such help. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4.] said he 
thoroughly endorsed all that Mr. Douglass 
Mathews had said with regard to public bodies 
taking in hand the provision of artisans’ dwellings. 
He was astonished and pleased to hear Mr. 
lleming say that the buildings on the Boundary 
Street site had been erected at 8}d. per foot cube. 
He should be glad to know the cost per rod of 
labour in the bricklaying work of the building. 
With regard to buildings erected by the London 
County Council, his impression was that the reason 
they could not be produced at the very low price 
desired was because, and principally because, the 
workmen do not work. It was a well-known fact 
that the initiation of these buildings by the 
London County Council had caused more organ- 
ised idleness in the Metropolis than the act of 
any other body in the kingdom, and until the 
workman would endeavour to give his master a 
reasonable day’s work for a reasonable day’s pay 
they would never get dwellings at the price the 
very poor could afford to pay for. He should like 
to ask Mr. Fleming what the cost per foot super- 
ficial of annual ground rent was, or what the 
price of the freehold of the land was, and also 
what table was selected for the Sinking Fund. 
With regard to building regulations being relaxed 
in the case of these dwellings he heartily agreed 
with Mr. Honeyman. He would even go so far 
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as to say, if the corridors and staircases were made 
fireproof, it was not absolutely necessary that the 
whole building should be so constructed. In con- 
sequence of a few large fires in the City, which 
had caused great destruction of property, though 
happily not of life, some of the most expensive 
enactments had been forced upon building owners, 
and these might very well be relaxed. Again, 
with regard to thickness of walls in artisans’ 
dwellings and other buildings, the walls required 
by the schedule to the Act of 1894 were in many 
cases of quite unnecessary thickness. Those were 
matters in which the public authorities could help 
a private individual to provide dwellings for the 
poor people at a very low price. When the first 
Peabody Buildings were being erected it was said 
that no successful dwelling for the working classes 
could be built if the ground rent per foot superficial 
exceeded 3}. In his opinion some steps should 
be taken to force the great ground landlords to 
let their lands, when artisans’ dwellings were 
needed, at a price which would enable the specu- 
lating builder, or a private individual, to erect 
buildings where rooms could be let at a low rent per 
week. That question the Prince of Wales himself 
had referred to, and it was one which must come to 
the front. Although he (Mr. Woodward) was a 
staunch Conservative, he thought the ground 
landlords deserved severe blame for the hard 
terms they forced upon anybody who wished 
to build upon their land. He was not speaking 
of small freeholders, but of the big ground land- 
lords, who amassed wealth not by any efforts of 
their own but from the profit which attached to 
better buildings being erected in the vicinity of 
their land. It was by the freedom from over- 
stringent regulations which the municipal autho- 
rities should give in the erection of these dwell- 
ings, by the lessening of the ground rent by the 
landlords, by the encouragement to their erection 
by private individuals instead of by the local 
authorities, that the very poor of the working 
classes might be secured a decent dwelling at a 
rate within their means. 

Mr. HENRY LOVEGROVE [4.] said he had 
seen a good deal of the Boundary Street Dwell- 
ings, and he was thoroughly satisfied with them. 
The plan was admirable and the elevations 
extremely pleasing. He had had some prac- 
tical experience with such dwellings, and _ it 
was most difficult to keep the cost within 
bounds, and at the same time give a little orna- 
mentation to the buildings. With regard to the 
partitions in the Boundary Street buildings, he 
should like to ask Mr. Fleming whether they 
were quite secure. In the case, for instance, of a 
man intoxicated and falling against the partition, 
could it stand such a test? Another serious 
question : knowing the neighbourhood as he did, he 
could not be blind to the fact that many hundred 
persons had been turned out of their dwellings 


there, and they were living in the immediate 
vicinity, crowded into the houses, a family in every 
room. Being subpenaed in a lawsuit, he had to 
inspect some of those houses. In one house he 
found a woman and four children in the scullery, 
in another house a woman and three children in 
the scullery, and the table and chairs had to be 
moved to allow the surveyor to pass through to 
the back. A matter equally serious was the 
uncleanliness of some of the tenants. Within 
two years from the completion of a certain block 
of dwellings he had been asked by the medical 
officer to go into the police court and testify to the 
filthy condition of the houses. There was much 
to be done in the way of making the tenants more 
cleanly and more decent in their ways. It had 
been truly said that the Boundary Street dwell- 
ings did not meet the want they were designed 
for. All this trouble had been undertaken to give 
a nice little house at a very low rent, at the 
expense of the rates, to railway guards, clerks, 
builders’ clerks, builders’ foremen, clerks of the 
works—for those were the tenants in Boundary 
Street now--while the people who were living 
from hand to mouth, getting a job when they 
could in the streets, had to crowd in miserable 
dwellings, because the buildings intended for them 
could not be designed for their needs, and conse- 
quently were too highly rented for their means. 
Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.] said he could corro- 
borate Mr. Woodward with regard to the price of 
land. He remembered the figure at which it was 
stated, years ago, that land must be obtained for 
workmen’s dwellings to be remunerative, but that 
was in the time of the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, when such matters were looked upon from 
a very different economic point of view from what 
they were now put forward under the London 
County Council, which did not hesitate to dip into 
the pockets of the ratepayers to an alarming 
degree. It must be candidly admitted that sur- 
veyors themselves were sometimes to blame for 
the large amount that owners claimed for their 
land when required in the public interest. Was 
it not the fact that some who were considered 
experts gave evidence in arbitrations and before 
the Courts which varied to such an extent as to 
show their figures were partial and had a tendency 
to exaggerate the claim of the side upon which 
they were retained? Mr. Honeyman’s arguments 
with regard to single-room tenements impressed 
him very much. It seemed to him that a one-room 
tenement was a very necessary kind of dwelling. 
Probably it might be a revelation to others 
that they ought to provide for the poorest class 
of all and let the more fortunate—he would 
say, most fortunate—artisan or mechanic pro- 
vide for himself in the suburbs for the present. 
Then with regard to dwellings being erected 
by private speculation, they must remember that 
speculators required a larger return than councils 
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or philanthropic trusts, and that on an ordinary 
16-feet plot, worth £6 ground rent, they could not 





by any means get more than four dwellings—two 
on ground floor and two over—without thicker 
walls than one brick; and therefore upon that £6 
eround rent they ought to get £30 or £34 a year 
eross rental for those four tenements £8 10 


] 


each per annum, or 3s. 3d. per week. The only 
justification for a capitalist going in for thes 
small suburban houses was the creation of im- 
proved ground rents where their number was 
legion. IJiven with this in view the enormous cost 
of labour now rendered the greatest caution and 
judgment essential to a satisfactory result. Re- 
pairs were often a large item in model dwellings, 
and in some quarters of London he remembered 
instances where the wooden fittings were per- 
sistently destroyed for firewood by the tenants. H: 
did not know how that difficulty could be entirely 
eot over; regular inspection might be necessary 
after careful inquiry as to the proposing tenants. 
Possibly at Boundary Street there was a 
respectable class of occupant. It alw ys struc k 
him that the rents asked for rooms in the earlier 


more 


Peabody Dwellings were too high for a really 
philanthropic undertaking and more than could 
well be paid by the very poor; but if they were 


occupied by mechanics and artisans that objection 
disappeared and such rent would fall lightly upon 


their means. Then also as regards sanitation 
he could not help thinking of some hundreds of 
jerry-built suburban houses lately inspected, 


where all were 9-inch walls, built half of place- 
bricks laid in garden mould mortar not too well 
acquainted with the lime bag: such places did not 
seem to him to tend towards prese rvation of 
healthy jife, and therefore in model dwellings such 
as those of the London County Council or Pea- 


body Trust there must be much more chance of 


inmates keeping in good health than in sub- 
urban abortions of the speculating builder. He 
was not in favour of a hollow floor, wooden joists, 
and boarding. They tended very much towards 
the housing and propagation of microbes and 
vermin. If the floors were of and the 
boards nailed down upon sunk battens it 
must be not only better from a sanitary point of 
view, but also fire-resisting. Mr. Woodward 
suggested that if the stairs and corridors were 
fire-proof that would be sufficient; but he could 
not help thinking that in the narrow corridors 
there would be risk of flames bursting through 
naked floors of rooms, both sides at over- 
lapping the passage and preventing escape of 
young children left alone in the set. The 
narrow space of each room rendered very 
light I girders and thin concrete slabs sufiicient 
for safe flooring, and need not be so very costly. 
One other thing occurred to him in looking at 
some of the plans. The food cupboard was over 
the coal-box, which, unless there means 


concrete 
close 


once 


was some 
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of preventing the coal dust from penetrating the 
food cupboard, seemed a very undesirable arrange- 
ment. Jn others the w.c. was opposite and very 
close to the food cupboard. As to the size of 
living rooms, 144 feet super in area did not seem 
to be anything to complain of. If possible, living- 
and bedrooms opening into one another should 
he avoided, to prevent objectionable smell from 
cooking permeating bedrooms. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F’) said 
he should like to make a slight protest against 
Mr. Honeyman’s rather decided move in favour of 
the one-roomed tenement. It reminded him that 
there was a paper very strongly recommending 
one-roomed tenements read before the Institute 
many yearsago. It was rather a new idea at the 
time, and Mr. Honeyman had shown that there 
were classes of tenants to whom this kind of 
dwelling seemed desirable. But when such a 
dwelling was proposed for a family the question 
of decency and morality had to be considered. If 
parents with very young children were admitted 
they would probably live on there, and he thought 
it undesirable to encourage these dwellings for 
married people. As Mr. Honeyman said, for a 
single man, or for two women living together, 
the system answered very well. The question 
of the self-contained or associated building was 
also concerned with questions of sanitary con- 
ditions as well as decency. He should say that it 
was far better for a man who would keep his house 
decent to have it self-contained, and to have all 
his sanitary arrangements within his own house ; 
but if they were legislating for the lowest class of 
people the result would be that the closets would 
not be kept in decent order, and unless they were 
placed outside they were not liable to proper 
supervision, except by domiciliary visits, which 
were an intrusion on privacy and should always 
be avoided if possible. With regard to the 
Manchester plan shown among the illustrations, 
he should deprecate very much the adoption 
of the quadrangular plan for a building of that 
character. He was interested to see the arrange- 
ment for the open staircases, which was a very 
old theory of his (the speaker’s), and which was 
certainly the best way of mitigating the evil; 
but when it was a question of housing a great 
number of people in one block of buildings the 
quadrangle was the least desirable form; at all 
events, one side of it should be one story only, and 
not carried up the whole height. Then there was 
the question of the buildings paying or not. He 
should like a little more information as to the 
Peabody dwellings, and whether they were remu- 
nerative. He asked the question for this reason : 
A great many years ago he was inquiring into the 
subject, and had an interview with the then 
manager of the Peabody Trust. That gentleman 
was contemptuous about the philanthropists who 
wanted to make a percentage. He said; ‘We do 
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not want profits; we are doing good to the 
lower classes.’’ Looking at the very low rent at 
which some of the rooms were let, compared with 
those in Boundary Street, it seemed a question 
whether it was not to some extent pauperising 
at all events they seemed to be lower rents than 
would appear to be remunerative, properly speak- 
ing. It was gratifying to have the statistics 
about the health average of these dwellings, 
because some years ago medical men began to 
condemn these enormous block dwellings, which 
they said were unwholesome. The statistics, if 
accurate, might be taken as a complete answer 
to that accusation. 

Mr. W. kk. WALLIS [4.), replying to some of 
the points raised in the discussion, referred to the 
class of people housed in these dwellings. The 
Peabody Trustees did their best to put the poor 
class of tenant in bytaking as a basis the wages of 
the head of the family. If a man were earning more 
than 25s.a week they would not admit him. True in 
some cases he might be earning 3Os.and represent 
his earnings as only 25s.; but whenever possible the 
Trustees ascertained from his employer the actual 
amount of his wages. So that they managed to 
restrict the tenants to the class Mr. Peabody 
intended to benefit. As regards rents of the 
Peabody Buildings compared with Boundary 
Street, Mr. Fleming mentioned that the latter was 
within a pound or two of the cost of the Peabody 
Buildings. It was useless to speak about the cost 
of a room unless the size were taken into account. 
The Peabody rooms were decidedly larger than 
the average room of the Boundary Street Build- 
ings. The Peabody living-rooms contained an 
area of about 158 feet 6 inches; the bedrooms 
131 feet 7 inches; whereas many of the rooms of 
the County Council Buildings were limited to 
97 feet. As regards the single-room tenements, 
they were most useful dwellings. If immorality 
arose from them it was entirely owing to want of 
supervision and care. If a man and wife were 
childless, or had only one or two young children, 
they were allowed to take a single room ; but every 
year a census was taken of the inhabitants of the 
Peabody Buildings, and the ages were carefuliy 
sifted to see that the children were not too old to 
occupy the room of their parents, or that the 
boys and girls were not too old to occupy the 
same room. As to the question of cost, the 
Peabody dwellings cost £86 per room, whereas he 
understood Mr. Fleming to say the County 
Council’s cost £91 per room, so that there was 
a little difference in the cost, and a very great 
difference in the size of the rooms. They also 
had to go very deep for the Peabody foundations, 
never building on anything but ballast, when they 
got to good hard ground. In some cases they had 
gone as far as 24 feet down, as, for instance, at West- 
minster—though in that case part of the excava- 
tion paid for itself, as they came across very fine 


sand. On the question of paying, the rent of a 
Peabody dwelling was considerably lower than 
that of the County Council; the former averaged 
2s, 2d. per room, the latter 3s. The Peabody 
Trustees made on their new buildings a profit of 
slightly more than 3} per cent. ; the old buildings 
could not easily be taken into account because of 
recent years sites of many of the old buildings 
had had to be re-drained, and the fittings taken 
out and remodelled altogether, at very great 
expense. At the present time, on one site alone, 
he was spending about £3,000. On the modern 
buildings, including the heavy price of land and 
all expenses— architects’ fees, lawyers’ fees, and 
everything—they made a profit of from 3} to 3) 
per cent. Taking old and new buildings together it 
came to a little more than 3 per cent. This showed 
that buildings could be erected which would pay. 
The great expense in planning was caused through 
dodging about and having a tremendous lot of 
passage-way. Illustrating his point by reference 
to the plans of the Herne Hill buildings, which 
were shown on a screen, Mr. Wallis showed 
that passage-way was avoided as much as possible. 
The same passage-way served for many purposes 

to the rooms, to the w.c.’s and the doors, and also 
partly to the landing. The passage-ways demanded 
by the County Council were most expensive, and 
somebody must pay. Mr. Murphy told him that 
he did not think the Trustees ought to consider 
es. d.atall. He (the speaker) told him that the 
County Council might not do so, but the Trustees 
were bound to consider it. Mr. Peabody’s idea was 
that the scheme would easily pay 5 per cent. 
However he left it to Lord Derby, the first acting 
chairman of the Trustees, and Lord Derby thought 
they might let the dwellings at something less, so 
they aimed at 3} per cent., which was a very good 
profit. There had been a great fuss about the 
necessity for through draughts. The tenants did 
not want them, neither did the doctors. He had 
mentioned in his Paper that there was an objec- 
tion to it, and they had closed the staircases ; but 
it was not only on account of the tenants’ com- 
plaints, but on account also of the complaints 
of many medical men, who said that they were 
avoiding one evil—that of more or less vitiated 
air—and falling into another which in this 
climate they ought to be careful to avoid—that 
of having the wind blowing right through the 
rooms. Some public authorities seemed to 
think that the working classes were a lot of 
noxious animals who ought to be kept in 
rabbit hutches, with wire back and front, so 
that the air could blow right through them. 
As regards convenient-sized rooms, the ordinary 
tenants of the class they catered for seemed to get 
the largest furniture they could find in London. 
Instead of doing as officers do in small quarters, 
getting in things compact, they got the largest 
bedsteads, the largest chests of drawers, and every- 
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thing else in proportion ; and the result was that 
in a narrow room there was literally no space to 
pass about at all. This peculiarity should be 
borne in mind. The great thine the Peabody 
Trustees aimed at was wholesome dwellings; they 
were not aiming at giving these peopl certain 
number of cubic feet of air space, or certain 
number of superficial feet area; they we nine 
at civing them a room which would | seful to 
them, and as large as could be d for the rent 
they received ; whereas if they got a room 
they could do nothing with it. He only recently 
saw plans for some buildin t for a 
well-known building society, where in one dwell 
ing-room there were four doors, one fireplace, 
window, and two cupboards, nd the room was 
only about 13 feet long and 10 feet wid W here 
was the comfort in such a room But befor they 
could do much in helping the working classes or 


providing dwellings, the Government people ought 


to be taken seriously to task. Only last summer 
the Peabody Trustees were asked by the Bow and 
Whitechapel Railway Company to take over some 
land at a cheap rate, and they asked 2s. ti. a 
foot, to house the people they were compelled to 
house. The Railway Company displaced unde 
their scheme 168 people, but as many those 
people were in houses of £100 a year rental it 
was not necessary to re-house them at all; but 
they asked the Trustees to take the matte up. 
and the Home Oftice, whose consent had to be 
obtained, allowed them to go on month afte 
month revising plans—he had to provide sony 


twenty-four different plan and t when they 
thought all was settled they had a note from the 
Home Office saying they had come to the con 
clusion that the id not build for a 
sufficiently ood class of people standard 
that they intended the Raily iy Company hould 





Trustees « 


build for. Considering that the standard the 
Railway Company had to build for wa very 
low one, he did not know on what grounds they 


claimed this right. It resulted in the Railway 


Company auece pting a contract t 168 pe opl 


only when the Peabody Trustees would hav 
housed 800. When he inquired at the Home 
Office what class of people they wanted the 
Trustees to house, he was told they preferred 
dwellings of from five to six rooms, and self- 
contained ! 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING (1.), referring to the 
phrase the ratepayers’ money,” ed by a previ 


ous speaker, said that was rather a wrong concep 


tion of the way the Council worked. The rate- 
payers were simply guaranto The people who 
lent the money were the stockholders, and th 
people who paid the money were the tenants. 
What the ratepayers got for their cuarantee was 
the property at the end of sixty years; and he 


insaction for 
Wallis 


thought it a rather good financial 
the ratepayers. He did not think M 
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quite grasped the point of Mr. Statham’s question. 
It was not a point as to whether the Council or 
the Peabody Trustees had spent their money well 


or not. The Peabody Buildings were mainly built 
hetween 1864 and 1880, and the cost of building 
was very much lower then than now; but the 


point was this: Could the Trustees raise the rents 
of the Peabody Buildings and yet let them ? 

Mr. WALLIS: Yes. Generally they had- 
about ten thousand times as many tenants as they 
wanted, 

Mr. FLEMING: Exactly. The Peabody Trust 
were in this difficulty. They were earning a rate 
of interest which was incompatible with the 
present market value of money, and at the same 
time they were under-letting their buildings. He 
was asked what was the cost per foot super of the 
Boundary Street land. Giving it from memory, 
he should say that it was between 43d. and di. per 
annum. With regard to the method on which the 
sinking fund term was calculated, this was a little 
complicated. Lvery year a certain equal sum was 
taken from the rents and invested at compound 
interest. That sum went on accumulating, and 
then the next year they took a similar sum, and 
that also went on accumulating automatically. At 
the end of sixty years these fifty-nine sums had 
together accumulated to the whole amount of the 
of the land (ear-marked for housing) 
and buildings. Then they paid off the stock- 
holders, who thereupon disappeared from the 
transaction altogether, and the property became 
the unincumbered property of the ratepayers. 

Mr. WOODWARD said he had not asked about 
the principle of the sinking fund, but as to what 
table had been selected. 

Mr. FLEMING: It amounted to money in- 
vested at 25 per cent. That was a little lower 
than the current value, and it must be so, because 
the rate of interest was falling as the years went 
on, so that for sixty years they came down to 2} 
per cent. for reconstruction. With regard to Mr. 
Lovegrove’s question, the partitions were perfectly 
sound. They had used the pick on them and 
picked a hole in them, and if that could be done 
in such large partitions there could be no question 
us to their soundness. The partitions were simply 
coke breeze and cement, 2} inches to 3 inches thick, 
with no ironat all. With reference to the question 
of rehousing, it should be remembered that it was 
theoretically unsound and practically impossible to 
build the new buildings down to the low standard 
of sanitation required by the displaced persons. 
lar more good was done by providing accommoda- 
tion at a higher standard. The ultimate result of 
that process was that the benefit was extended to 
five or six times the number of those actually 
accommodated. That scientific method of pro- 
cedure would appeal to those who were personally 
familiar with the habits of the class of persons 
usually occupying condemned areas, 


original cost 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. B 

Charles Herbert Moore. Second Edition, rewritten 

enlaryed, with ten plates in photograrure and 242 

illustrations in the text. Demy 80. New York l 

Lond. 1899. | Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of Mr. 
Moore’s book on Gothic architecture. It is a 
book of great and unquestionable value. Manuals 
and text books on Gothic we have in abundance ; 
but not one of them tells us what Gothic archi- 
tecture is. This is exactly what Mr. Moore does. 
He sets forth clearly and logically the philosophy 
of Gothic construction which is scattered through- 
out the many volumes of Viollet-le-Duce’s great 
Dictionnaire Ltaisonné de UV Architecture Fran- 
caise. Buta whole generation has passed away 
since the publication of that maynwn opus. Can 
it be that archeologists have learnt nothing for 
thirty years or more? Certainly in France the 
far-reaching hypotheses of the sixties are no 
longer received in an unquestioning and un- 
critical spirit. Anthyme St. Paul, Planat, 
Brutails are far from according to Viollet-le- 
Duc’s theories the unreserved acceptance which 
they receive at the hand of Mr. Moore. It may 
be worth while to set out in detail some of the 
objections to the theory of the real inwardness 
and essence of Gothic architecture as set forth by 
Viollet-le-Duc and his school, of which Mr. Moore 
is a thoroughgoing adherent. 

The book may be described, I think, not unfairly 
as an elaborate attempt to prove, first, that the 
Gothic of England, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
of most of France is not the same as the Gothic 
of the Lle de France or of the old Domaine Royale; 
and, secondly, that if it is not the Gothic of the 
Ile de France or of the old Domaine Royale it is 
not Gothic at all. The first proposition goes with- 
out saying; to the second many would demur. 
To deal with the second we must look at the 
author’s detinition of Gothic, which is substan- 
tially that of Viollet-le-Duc. Everything hangs 
on this definition. If that fail, down comes the 
elaborate superstructure of the whole book. A 
Gothic building, he tells us (page 8), is one 
‘“whose stability depends upon a logical adjust- 
ment of active parts whose opposing forces 
neutralise each other and produce a_ perfect 
equilibrium.” “It is a system of balanced 
thrusts.”” ‘* Wherever a framework maintained 
on the principle of thrust and counter-thrust is 
wanting, there we have not Gothic.’’ Such is 
the definition. Given the definition, you may be 
able to prove all that is desired. So can a 
political economist. Allow him to frame as he 
please his definitions of capital, wealth, rent, and 
the like, and he can prove anything. To return 
to Mr. Moore's definition: To begin with, it 
seems unfortunate that he should not have gone 
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on to explain what he means by such a definition. 
It certainly requires explanation. By collating 
various pages, however, and by reference to 
Viollet-le-Duc, we may make out what is meant, 
viz. that in every aisled Gothie building the out 
ward thrust of the high vault is neutralised by 
the inward thrust of the flying buttress; so that 
the lofty pier, pressed on one side by the high 
vault, and on the other by the flying buttress, 
cannot budge an inch to north or south. But is 
this true? It is true, of course, that the arcuated 
vault has an outward thrust. But surely a flying 
buttress has little inward or upward thrust. Yet 
Mr. Moore speaks of it as “fan active part,’’ and 
of ‘its counter-thrust,’’ and (pave 20) of * the active 
principle introduced with the flying buttress.’”’ He 
seems to conceive a flying buttress as a sort of 
hydraulic ram, set in motion by some hidden force, 
and always pushing inward at the clerestory wall. 
It is true, indeed, that if the flying buttress be 
set almost horizontally, as at S. Remi, Rheims, 
N. Dame de Chilons-sar-Marne, Canterbury choir, 
Chichester presbytery, and certain other examples 
of twelfth-century Gothic, the weight of the upper 
part of the flying buttress will press against the 
clerestory wall. And if the flying buttress be 
heavily loaded with masonry, as were some of the 
early examples, e.g. at New Shoreham, at Box- 
grove, at S. Martin, Laon, and at Noyon, the 
pressure against the wall will be considerably 
increased. Dut if we look at the buildings of the 
thirteenth century—the culminating period of 
Gothic engineering—we shall find that the flying 
buttress is set much more vertically—e.y. at 
Semur—and is often of exceedingly light con- 
struction—e.g. at $. Urbain, Troyes—and that in 
these thirteenth-century flying buttresses the 
inward pressure is practically a negligeable 
quantity. Think of a ladder set up against a 
window. If it be set up nearly vertically, it will, 
perhaps, not break the glass. Dut if it be set up 
at a considerable angle it will certainly break 
the glass, more especially if the ladder be a 
heavy one. This being so, we cannot avoid the 
paradox that the author’s detinition of Gothic, 
while applicable to some extent to the rudi- 
mentary Gothic churches of the twelfth century, 
excludes most churches erected in the complete 
Gothie of the centuries following. 

But the main function of the flying buttress is 
not to originate thrusts itself. What it was 
meant to do, and does effectively, is to transmit 
thrusts. Apart from the comparatively slight 
pressure which the weight of its upper part exerts 
against a clerestory wall the function of a flying 
buttress is mainly that of a stay. Of its two 
components, the bar above and the arch beneath, 
it is the former which is of primary importance. 
lhe primary function of the arch is, not to trans 
mit, still less to produce thrusts, but simply to 
support the bar. That the real function of the 
structure—the transmission of thrusts—belongs 
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mainly to the bar is shown by the fact that in 
some examples, e.g. at 5. Wulfran, Abbeville, 
the arch is turned upside down, i.e. is no arch ; 
and yet the flying buttress does its work. M. 
Planat, indeed, goes so far as to say that the 
Abbeville architect deliberately substituted a 
compound curve for an arch, in order to give us 
an object lesson as to what are the real functions 
of a flying buttress—‘* ) vecuser a 
regards le réle @éta rr fe par lt s-bOUlLaNTS. 
On the other hand, if Gothic really connotes 
the opposing action of thrust and counter-thrust, 
we must transfer the title of Gothic to a host of 
buildings to which Mr. Moore would deny it. 
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The Church of the Jacobins at Toulouse will be 


strictly Gothic ; for it consists of two naves of 
the same height and span; and the inward 
thrusts of each vault act mutually as thrust and 
counter-thrust to one another. So also the 


Hospital of S. Jean at Angers and the beautiful 
cathedrals of Poitiers and Bristol become Gotbic; 
in both these the aisle vault is so | ind broad 


that it largely supplies counter-thrust to the 
thrust of the vault of the nave. That is not all. 
The aisles of S. Sernin, Toulouse, are carried two 
stories high, both vaulted, in the hope, which ha 
been realised, that an effectual counter-thrust 
will be provided to the thrust of the barrel vault 
of the nave. The aisles of the nave of Carcassonn 
(S. Nazaire), though but of one story, are carried 


high, in order to provide a counter-thrust. The 
professor's definition, while inapplicable to many 
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the world has hitherto re- 
then in a very 


churches which all 
garded as Gothic, is applicabie ) 
true and special sense to many non-Gothic 
churches, and is, indeed, the leading principle of 
construction in the barrel-vaulted churches of the 
centre and south of France. 

Kut we may have misunderstood the definition. 
It is likely enough. My. Moore gives no explana- 
tion of it. Instead of that he rides off into a 
long description (pages 18 to 21) of what he calls 
‘the general form and constructive character of 
a developed Gothic building.’ A description is 
at the best a very inadequate substitute for a 
definition. ‘There are, however, scientific and 
unscientific descriptions. Mr. Moore’s is no more 
than an énductio a stmplice enumeratione. So 
fur from being a description of the essential attri- 
butes of Gothic in general it is inapplicable to 
much eyen of the Gothic of Northern France. 
It is really nothing more than a description of 
\miens Cathedral. Indeed, it would simplify 
matters very much if the author had plainly said, 
‘Whatever is of the character of Amiens is 
(iothie ; what is not is anathema maranatha.” 
lor let us test his detailed description of Gothic. 
1. * The plan includes side-aisles.”” This excludes 
ut once the beautiful Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 
and that at St. Germer; also King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge ; also the magnificent Cathe- 
dral at Albi. They have no aisles; nor have they 
flying buttresses or opposing thrusts. Therefore 
they are not Gothic. But if they are not Gothic 
What are they? Moreover Bordeaux Cathedral 
has an aisled choir and an unaisled nave ; Lich- 
field has an aisled choir and an unaisled Lady 
chapel. Are we to say then that Lichfield choir 
is Gothic, but that the Lady chapel is not ? 
2. “There is a transept.’ But this requirement 
cuts out not only Albi but Bourges also, one of 
Mr. Moore’s special examples of Gothic. 3. And 
if there is anythine more glorious in French 
Cothic than Bourges it is the choir of Le Mans. 
But a triforium is necessary. Le Mans choir has 
no triforium; therefore it also is non-Gothic. 
1. A clerestory also is necessary. This cuts out 





at once Poitiers and Bristol Cathedrals, %. 
Serge, Angers, and the transept of S. Nazaire, 


Carcassonne. 5. “ Vaults must have no ribs ex- 
cept diagonal, transverse, and wall-ribs.”’ This 
excludes nearly the whole of English Gothic 

c.g. Westminster Abbey and Exeter and Lincoln 

and much of French work also. [ven the im- 
maculate Amiens is not wholly Gothic, for it has 
ridge-ribs, both longitudinal and transverse, over 
the crossing. 6. “ Kach pier is compound.” But 
down the naves of the Cathedrals of Chilons-sur- 
Marne and Paris the piers are simple cylinders. 
So they are round many a Gothic apse in the 
best French examples. In the latter case, there- 
fore, the choir will be Gothic, the apse some- 
thing else. We need go no further. A description 
of Gothic which excludes Bourges and Le Mans, 
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S. Serge, Angers, and §. Nazaire, Carcassonne, 
Poitiers and Albi, Lichfield and Lincoln, the 
Sainte Chapelle and King’s College Chapel, stands 
self-condemned. For if these are to be rejected, 
where is the true and undefiled Gothic to be 
found? One is reminded of the Scotch peasant 
who, being asked who were the elect, said it 
was himself and his wife, but he was not sure of 
E:lspie. 

On some minor points it is not easy to agree 
with Mr. Moore. “In true Gothic,” he tells us, 
“no superfluous features occur” (page 19). But 
surely every spire is a superfluity. And as for 
towers, a single tower may be defended, as requi- 
site for the bells; but when it comes to three, 
five, seven, or even nine towers, as at Laon, 
$. Denis, Rheims, and Chartres, surely there is 
a good deal of superfluity. And again, of what 
use is the arcading below aisle windows? It is 
quite superfluous. Viollet-le-Duc had indeed a 
theory to account for it; but what is there for 
which he had not a theory? The fact is, the 
Gothic builders were not always the austere and 
ascetic designers they have been represented to 
be ; sometimes they let themselves go, and in- 
dulged in art for art’s sake. On page 21 we are 
told that Gothic arose out of “the need of vast 
stone-built churches, such as could not be con- 
structed without aisles.’ As a matter of fact a 
vast stone-built cathedral was constructed without 
aisles, and vaulted too, as early as 1150; and 
there are numerous vaulted hall-churches of early 
date between Angers and the Mediterranean. On 
page 27 we hear that “ the architectural require- 
ments of the monasteries were of comparatively 
narrow range, and that the freest exercise of 
invention could not be called out under the shadow 
of the cloister." This is indeed to hold a brief 
for Gothic. The exact reverse is the truth. ‘The 
requirements of the Monastic Orders were of the 
very Widest and grandest description. Not only 
did they build in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the most magnificent churches in Christendom 
some, like Cluny and §. Martin, Tours, now 
destroyed ; others, like Vézelay and S$. Sernin, 
Toulouse, in perfect preservation—but the build- 
ings attached to a monastery were far grander in 
scale and more complex in character than those 
attached to any Gothic cathedral. As for inven- 
tion, it was the Romanesque—i.c. the monastic 

—builders who invented almost everything. I 
really cannot lay my hand on any Gothic inven- 
tion. Pointed arches, ribbed intersecting vaults, 
flying buttresses, occur in Durham and other 
Romanesque buildings; pinnacles were set on 
Romanesque towers and porches. The chief 
engineering discoveries Gothic builders can lay 
claim to are that they transferred the pinnacle to 
the buttress, and set the flying buttress above 
instead of underneath the aisle roof, at the risk, 
however, of disintegration by rain and _ frost. 
They did but develop and beautify ; it was their 
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predecessors who solved the main engineering 
problems of the medieval world. As well put 
Smith, Jones, and Robinson, the patentees of the 
modern handsome and efficient types of loco- 
motive engines, on the plane of Watt and Stephen- 
son! On page 43 Vézelay is said to be the 
characteristic type of Burgundian Romanesque. 
It is just the reverse. If so it would have a 
barrel vault, as, oddly enough, Mr. Pater, in his 
paper on Vézelay, said it had. ‘The Normans 
(page 45) were not logical designers.”” It is difti- 


cult to understand how the author could come to 
any such conclusion. 


A single glance at the 


ee 


glycan ty 
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vaults and piers of Durham or 


Peterborough 
would have shown him that they are logical in 
the extreme. 

The chronology of the new edition needs re- 


vision. Mr. Moore’s conclusions depend largely 
on dates, and he might have taken the oppor- 
tunity of the demand for a new edition to verify 
and correct the chronology, at whatever expens« 
to his theories. How can §. Germer, which 
cannot have been commenced before 1140, have 
suggested transverse arches in the triforium 
(page 49)? Such arches are found in undoubted 
eleyenth-century work at Chichester, Norwich, 
and Durham. Much importance is attached by 
Mr. Moore to Morienval as an early example of 
RR 
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Gothie. 
St. Annobert was translated into the church in 
1122. It is just as likely that the deambulatory 
of Morienval was built after that date as before 


it, as M. Anthyme St. Paul points out. The 
chronologies of 5. Germer and of §$. Etienne 
de Beauvais are equally disputable. And on 


these the conclusions of chapter iii. are based. 

The chronologies of English work are also 
defective. Malmesbury is antedated (page 192) 
on the strength of an ambiguous passage in the 
chronicle of William of Malmesbury. Mr. Moore 
still retains the impossible date of 1175-1200 for 
the aisle vaults of Peterborough (page 211). He 
inisses the whole import of the work at Wells by 
attributing it to the years 1206-1242 (page 218), 
whereas Canon Church has proved that it was 
commenced by Fitz-Bohun (1174 1191). The 
invention of ridge ribs is credited to Lincoln; 
they appear in the transitional work of the aisle 
of Ripon transept. So again the references to 
S. Front, Périgueux (page 42) are drawn from a 
book written nearly fifty years ago, and altogether 
ignore more recent studies. Once more we hear 
that it is Byzantine; and that it is an exotic; 
onee more that the other domical churches of 
Aquitaine are its offshoots, whereas it was one of 
the last built. Myr. Moore can hardly have visited 
Périgueux ; otherwise he could not have failed to 
see how much older S. Etienne is than 3. 
Front. It is remarkable that he should ignore 
the virtual unanimity of recent archeologists as 
to the date of S. Front. Anthyme §S. Paul, Vitet, 
Brutails, Ramé, Mr. Phené Spiers all agree that 
it cannot be earlier than 1120, and that there is 
nothing Byzantine about it except the plan. 

But the essential weakness of the book lies 
deeper. It consists in looking at medieval art 
solely with the eyes of an engineer. Gothic 
architecture is not merely engineering, it is art 
also. <A great Gothic architect was engineer and 
artist too. It is in the balance of the two that 
supreme success was gained. I am willing to 
admit that the Frenchman was the cleverer 
engineer ; I should be disposed to urge that he not 
unfrequently sacrificed his art to his science. It 
was clever engineering, but bad art, to make the 
voids utterly outbalance the solids; to attenuate 
the supports so that to the eye the building seems 
alarmingly unstable; to make the vault rest, or 
seem to rest, on sheets of glass. To poise six 
stories of brick on a plate-glass window is not 
good art in Cheapside; though it may be good 
engineering. So with Gothic. Such an interior 
as that of Toledo, with its massive supports, is 
infinitely more satisfactory than Amiens, St. 
Quentin or Semur. And though it may be good 
engineering, it is certainly bad art, to build a 
grand exterior and leave it for all time blocked up 
from view by a scaffolding of buttresses, flying 
buttresses, and pinnacles, 

Let me add that the day for exalting any one 
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But all we know is that the body of 
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school of Gothic over another has passed away. 
No longer in France itself is the architecture of 
the Ile de France allowed to monopolise the title 
of Gothic. “To speak of the Gothic of Normandy 
with Viollet-le-Duc as a patois,’’ says Anthyme 
St. Paul, “ would burn my lips in presence of the 
cathedrals of Coutances and Bayeux or of the 
choir of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes. I do not 
believe that there is in the [le de France a single 
building which surpasses or even equals these in 
grace, in harmony, in purity of line, in combina- 
tions as charming as they are unexpected. Still 
less do I believe that there is to be found in the 
Ile de France anything more perfect than the 
delightful interiors of the cathedral of Poitiers, or 
S. Maurice and $. Serge at Angers, or any- 
thing more elegant than the Angevine vault.” 
Let Mr. Moore in the next edition of his book be 


more generous; let him enlarge the bounds of 
his definitions, and admit them all, Southern 
French architecture, together with that of 


England and Spain and Germany and Italy, into 
the fold of true Gothic. 
FRANCIS Bonpb. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 
Ruskin, and Loudon’s ‘‘ Architectural Magazine.” 
From E. W. Hupson [A.|— 

In reading the notice of the late John Ruskin 
from the pen of Professor Kerr a chord of memory 
was struck by his reference to the above publica- 
tion, the pioneer of magazines and periodicals 
designed to benefit our profession. Begun in 
1834, it lasted five years, and contains in its five 
volumes the first essays in literature and design 
of several young men who afterwards made for 
themselves a prominent position in the ranks of 
both classic and Gothic practitioners. Even in 
the early sixties the writer was charmed with its 
unsigned articles, interested with the record of 
past events affecting the profession, and in the 
reviews of books issued a quarter of a century 
before, while amused with some of the designs 
in pastrycook-Gothic and Colosseum classic. It 
was like turning to a story-book from geometry 
and dynamics, and usual office routine; in those 
days there was not much choice when the pos- 
session of Pugin, Brandon, and such precious 
volumes loomed only in the distance. The purpose 
of the magazine was to improve the public taste in 
architecture, and the editor little thought when he 
admitted the articles (first in November 1837) on 
the ** Poetry of Architecture,”’ by “ Kata Phusin,” 
he was launching the first criticisms and opinions 
of the greatest Art Critic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury upon the world. 

‘Modest ” the young master may have been, 
but he was not the less severe, in criticising the 
work and the taste of his elders—professional 
men of note—or of the public. Ina word, the 
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truth, as he understood it, must be proclaimed ; 
conscientiousness must override compliments. His 
wasno mission to prophesy pleasant things to those 
sitting in places of honour. It was this intense 
enthusiasm which led him to write, in the article 
referred to :— 


“No man can be an architect who is not a meta- 
physician.” 
** Monstrosified pepper boxes, Gothic in form and 


Grecian in detail, in a building nominally and peculiarly 
national.” 

* A country whose school of painting, though degraded 
by its school of meretricious colouring,” 

“The streets of our cities are examples of the effects of 
this clashing of different tastes; and they are either re- 
markable for the utter absence of all attempt at embellish- 
ment or disgraced by every variety of abomination.”’ 

“We have parish paupers smoking their pipes and 
drinking their beer under Gothic arches and sculptured 
niches.” 

“ We have pinnacles without height, windows without 
light, columns with nothing to sustain, and buttresses 
with nothing to support.” 


The second article is an interesting comparison 
of the English and French peasant’s cottage in 
their association with natural scenery and national 
character. He points out that the characteristic 
of the English cottage is brightness, cleanliness, 
and neatness ; but that the French in losing these 
points gains picturesqueness, though it is that of 
decadence and decay. He considers both suit the 
scenery well. The English cottage and scenery 
indicate division, snugness, and comfort, match- 
ing divided acres and small woods. The French 
idea, on the contrary, is largeness, breadth, and 
the bareness of desolation. He continues with 
“the lowland cottage of North Italy.’ Simpli- 
city of form, dignity of ornament are its charac- 
teristics—‘‘ most musical, most melancholy.” 
The succeeding articles concern the “ mountain 
cottage of Switzerland.” Neat, raw in colour, 
destitute of variety of tone; “ occasionally pic- 
turesque, frequently pleasing. It is not to be 
imitated, and it can only be employed in mimicry.” 
The Westmoreland cottage completes criticism of 
that class of building. ‘ The villa”’ is then dealt 
with in seven sections. The mountain villa, the 
Italian villa, the lowland villa, and the English 
villa, with the principles of construction in all these 
cases, give rise to one or more articles each. The 
rough sketches are fanciful and romantic and in- 
dicate early following of Samuel Prout. 

An essay on cottage chimneys, a general purview 
of cottage types adapted to varying scenery, Sir 
W. Scott’s monument, constitute the remaining 
subjects which occupy ‘“ Kata Phusin’s ” attention. 
The intensity—far removed from that of the well 
ridiculed «sthetes of twenty years ago—and the 
earnestness of this young “voice crying in the 
wilderness ’’ were such that, as we know, even the 
men to whom “ triumphs,” as it were, had been 
accorded by their countrymen did not disdain to 
step from their cars and seek to place their own 
laurel crowns upon his head, Truly it is better 
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to be sincere than successful, the ordinary dis- 
connection of these, notwithstanding. 

Criticisms by other writers, e.g. on designs for 
the Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery, 
and other buildings, are interesting. Schemes for 
street improvements by Mr. Smirke, for Thames 
Embankment by Mr. John Martin; articles by G. 
Godwin, E. I. Lamb, W. H. Leeds, R. Mallet, 
Dr. Ure, J. C. Loudon, editor, add to the interest. 
Description of works, inventions, reviews, con- 
structional details, and plans of buildings, remarks 
upon practice, Transactions R.LB.A., &¢., are 
comprised in the volumes. 

The criticisms are bold and piquant,* “ Anti- 
Vitruvianism ’ having, for instance, exponents 
yet more audacious than we hear of to-day among 
Continental savants. 


LEGAL. 


Contract : Sub-letting: Responsibility for Delay. 


LESLIE AND CO, (LIMITED) U. THE MANAGERS OF THE METRO- 
LITAN ASYLUM DISTRICT. 
This case, reported in the Times of 3rd April, came 


before My. Justice Bigham and Mr. Justice Phillimore, 
sitting as a Divisional Court, on the 2nd April. 

The question arose upon a contract dated 23 July 1895, 
entered into between the plaintiffs, Messrs. Leslie and Co. 
(Limited), and the defendants for the erection of a hospital 
for infectious fevers at Hither Green, Lewisham. A great 
part of the work had been let out to sub-contractors and 
experts, including Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, and 
Messrs. Berry and Sons, of Westminster. The question 
was who was to be responsible for alleged delay on the 
pait of these sub-contractors. The contract between the 
plaintiffs and defendants provided that the plaintiffs 
should execute * the works ’’ shown on the plans, includ 
ing the chimney stacks and heating apparatus mentioned 
below. The time in which the work was to be completed 
was two years, and the price to be paid was £210,000. 
This contract contained the following general clauses: 

* 33. The managers (the defendants) reserve to themselves 
the right to employ other parties to execute the works fo 
which provisions are made and to deduct the full provided 
amounts (i. the prime cost plus 10 per cent. thereon) 
from the contract sum. In such eases the contractors (the 
plaintiffs) are to allow such parties every facility for th 
execution of their several works simultaneously with thei 
own. The manayzers are to be at liberty to omit any pro 
visional sums or quantities. The contractors are to pay 
the sub-contractors the amount provided in the contract 
for such purpose, or less or more as may be certified, and 
the payments thus made will be considered as work done 
by the contractors and will be included in the certificate to 
the contractors next following such payment. No pay- 
ment is to be made to such sub-contractors except upon 
the architect’s certificate. The contractor is to pay 
such amount as may be certified from time to time 
within seven days from the date of the certificate, and 
should the contractor neglect or refuse to make such 
payment within the said period the managers shall be at 
liberty to pay the amount direct to such sub-contracto 
and to deduct from the contract sum the gross amount 
which the contractors have included in their estimate in 


Query, Who was * Candidus,” one of the boldest and 
most prolific of the contributors ? 
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respect of such work and his profit 
so to be deducted not being less in 
amount so certified. The contract 
all building trades upon the 
include cutting away for the same 
the same, and allowing the free uss 
and scaffolding as the contractors 1 
own purposes. Contracts will during 
works be let to other persons for wate 
and other works.” The contract 

the retention by the defendants o t 
for its due performance. Alterations 
the specifications were to be allowe 
direction in writing of the architect 
to be erected were twenty-nine cl 
reference to them a c¢ rresponde nee 
Edwin T. Hall, the architect of the 
Doulton, as the result of which 
each stack was named. The cont 
ing clause relating particularly t 
* The contractor shall provide the s 
cost for each central stack of flues i wards above 
the level of the ground floor. Phese 
faience, fire clay, terra cotta, l 
hearths, grates, &e., will be supp 
complete by a specialist potte 
supply all necessary scaffolding 
ing.” The plaintiffs then com 
Doulton, who undertook to do the 
of the claim in the action avros 
on the part of Messrs. Doulto 
second head of claim arose fron 
supply of the necessary steam 
The contract contained the 
particularly to this apparati 
plies to baths, lavatories, 
otherwise specified, the hot 
will be done by specialists, 
attend on, cut away for, and 
A sub-contract was made betwee 
Berry & Sons, by which the | 
apparatus for £11,900. — It 
Berry had also been cuilty of di 
Owing to these alleged delay 
complete their works and get the i- 
cate and payment accordingly hey therefore claimed 
damages on the footing that there ‘ bliga upon 
the defendants to see that the < y the 
specialists and sub-contractors witl e time 
The claim was referred to an Official Refers ho con 
sidered the contract and volm ne 
volved in the case. Counse 
the learned Referee to non-sui 
that Messrs. Doulton and 
tractors with the plaintiffs, and 
against them and not the defer 
Referee refused to non-suit, and tl 
of appeal from that vefusal. 

Mr. English Harrison, Q.( 
the defendants. 

Mr. R. M. Bray, Q.C., 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Bigham, nl 
the contract contained an 
tiffs to execute the 
the whole works to be 
spe citications, including the 
Doulton and Berry. The 
contract was wide enough 
The contract | 


sub-cont 


prime 


wol k 


done 


cont i ed 
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ants reserved to themselves the right—that is to say, 
the option—to employ other parties to execute the works 
for which provisions were made. That would enable them 
to employ Messrs. Doulton and Berry. But this option, in 
his Lordship’s opinion, the defendants did not exercise, 
but left the obligation on the plaintiffs to execute these 
works: in other words, they left the plaintiffs to enter 
into sub-contracts with these specialists. The difficulty in 
the case arose from the provision that * contracts will 
during the progress of the works be let to other persons.” 
In his Lordship’s opinion that did not amount to an 
undertaking that the works should be let, but merely a 
statement of what would become a fact and was in con- 
templation of the parties. They foresaw that a contract 
would have to be entered into with other parties, possibly 
by the defendants, and provided that, in connection with 
such contracts, the plaintiffs should give the sub-con- 
tractors full opportunity to carry out their works. There- 
fore it was the duty of the plaintiffs to enter into the 
contracts with these specialists. The defendants might 
have to indicate the specialists and arrange contracts 
which should be within the specification ; but having done 
this the obligation of the defendants was discharged. It 
was then the duty of the plaintiffs to see that the contracts 
contained clauses and provisions which should either 
enable them to complete their works within the specified 
time or should specify penalties in the nature of damages 
to compensate the plaintiffs if, through delay of the 
specialists, the plaintiffs were unable to carry out their 
contract with the defendants. If the plaintiffs had failed 
to protect themselves in this way, it was a misfortune 
which they must bear themselves. It followed that the 
plaintiffs could not saddle the defendants with the conse- 
quences of the delay by the specialists, and the learned 
Official Referee ought to have held that these damages 
were not recoverable. 
Mv. Justice Phillimore concurred. 


MINUTES. XI. 


Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1899-1900, held Monday, 2nd April 1900, at 
8 p.m., Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
with 20 Fellows (including members of the Council), 
26 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), and 
visitors, the Minutes of the Special and Ordinary Meetings 
held 19th March anée, p. 240) were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following Associate attending for the first time since 
his election was formally admitted and signed the register 

viz. Reginald Henry Spalding. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the 
following members—viz. Frederick William Stevens, C.L.E., 
and Edward John Lowther, Fellows; Charles Henry 
Purday and William James Anderson, Associates. Upon 
the motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of condolence 
with the nearest relatives of the deceased was ordered to 
be entered on the Minutes.* 

Papers on Worxktne-Crass Dwetirxcs by John Honey- 
man, R.S.A., Henry Spalding /F.), W. E. Wallis (4.), and 
Owen Fleming [A.) having been read and discussed, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

rhe proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.35 p.m. 


At the 


session 


Since the Meeting news has been receiv ¢ dof the death 
William Kidner, Fellow. 








